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DODDRIDGE AT KIBWORTH. 
A SKETCH. 


Kiswortn, a large and respectable village on the high road between 
Harborough and Leicester, where part of the student life of Doddridge 
was passed, was the scene of his first settlement as a minister. On the 
Ist of June, 1723, wanting a few weeks of being twenty-one years of 
age, he took possession of his diocese, with a “little bank” of about 
three pounds in his pocket. It formed a kind of circle, having a 
radius of four or five miles. The congregation consisted at the most of 
a hundred and fifty persons, chiefly farmers and graziers, with their 
subaltern officers. The emoluments were calculated at thirty-five 
pounds a-year. Their possessor anticipated being clear of the world, 
an independent man, upon payment of the first quarterly instalment, 
due August the first. His home was at Stretton, three miles from his 
meeting-house, in the dwelling of a farmer, where the fare was far 
homelier than what persons in that rank of life now enjoy. Tea- 
services were utterly unknown in the neighbourhood ; and as for such 
articles as hyson and souchong, he records his belief that no tea had 
ever been drunk in the abode of the yeoman, except it were chamomile. 
Early in the morning a concert from the sparrows, pigeons, oxen, and 
swine, roused him from his slumbers ; but the men were gone a-field for 
the day, the housewife was busy with her dairy, leaving the divine to 
reverie and books. With some calves and lambs he had the honour of 
an intimate acquaintance. Never man, however, more pleasantly em- 
braced his lot than he. On a “dainty green sward” he watched the 
setting sun, enjoyed the landscape, fancied it a paradise, himself Adam, 
but without an Eve. External circumstances improved upon removing 
to Burton, where he lodged in Mr. Freeman’s family, the persons of 
most consequence among his hearers, and met with the “pretty 
easuist ” who soon won upon the susceptible guest. 
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Upon entering on his charge with a new gown, his sister sent him 
his bands, and was thenceforward installed ‘“‘band-maker for life.” 
The public duties devolving upon him were light ; two sermons a-week 
in summer, and one in winter. But the people were scattered some 
miles apart from each other, and visiting them took up much of his time. 
The farmers lent him their horses, and in proceeding to and fro he was 
in some perils. Skill in horsemanship Doddridge never gained 
through life, though occasionally undertaking some distant expeuitions. 
**Twice,” he mentions, on returning home from a journey, ‘ my 
horse threw me over his head; once on a gentle trot, the second time 
on a brisk pace.” In a playful letter to Lady Russell, he commends a 
horse of her Ladyship’s, of which he had formed a dreadful idea, for 
having ‘‘ behaved himself with singular gravity and discretion.” 

The notices from his own pen of his circumstances at Kibworth are 
interesting, considering the man and his behaviour in them. ‘I have 
very near twenty-nine pounds a-year coming in from my people, and 
the Fund allows five pounds a-year more ; and lectures and accidental 
presents are also some little advantage. I own this is very sufficient 
for the subsistence of a single man, but then there is about seven 
pounds in arrear for my education, and I have lately been at some 
extraordinary expense, particularly five pounds for a watch, and several 
more towards the furniture of my study, so that upon the whole I 
have no great balance in hand, and it is absolutely necessary that 
before my ordination I should attend to my wardrobe.” Deaths and 
accidents afterwards reduced the twenty-nine to twenty-six. Yet with 
these slender means he declined an invitation to Pershore, in Worces- 
tershire, where a more considerable income was at his service, upon 
the ground of being a “very young person,” in the twenty-second 
year of his age. Prices, however, were different then to what they are 
now. Seven shillings a-week was a town charge for his board and 
lodgings afterwards at Harborough. Separated from the bustle of life, 
surrounded with pleasing scenery, and happy in his condition, he lay 
down and dreamt that he was “ Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Much time was now devoted to study. Besides his own little library, 
he had those of neighbouring ministers thrown open to him, with the 
stock of a reading society connected with his meeting. The Bible, 
Baxter, and Homer, occupied most of his attention. He reflected with 
pleasure in after days upon the good fruit he had reaped in his country 
retirement, and always recommended it as the most proper commence- 
ment of ministerial life. His answer to a fellow-student who condoled 
with him upon being buried alive, is well worth reading :—‘‘ One day 
passeth away after another, and I only know that it passeth pleasantly 
with me. As for the world about me, I have very little concern with 
it. I live almost like a tortoise, shut up in its shell, almost always in 
the same village, the same house, the same chamber. Yet I live like a 
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prince ; not, indeed, in the pomp of greatness, but the pride of liberty ; 
master of my books, master of my time, and I hope I may add, master 
of myself..... Instead of lamenting it as my misfortune, you should 
congratulate me upon it as my happiness, that I am confined in an 
obscure village, seeing it gives me so many valuable advantages to the 
most important purposes of devotion and philosophy, and I hope use- 
fulness too.”” Thus, with a disposition that could profitably commune 
with the meadows, streams, and trees—with a mind intent upon 
improvement—he contentedly removed back to his old quarters at 
Stretton, in compliance with the wish of his first host, where he had 
to note such important domestic events as the safe delivery of a litter 
of ‘‘a dozen and a half of pigs,” the recovery of the “ greyhound,” 
and the invasion of the dovecote ‘‘ vi e¢ armis by sundry villanous owls 
and weasels.” 

But though loving and courting the shade, he was occasionally called 
out of it, which contributed to make known his name and talents. 
Upon the death of Mr. Foxen, of Girdlers’-hall, Basinghall-street, 
London, he was invited in November, 1723, to become a candidate to 
succeed him, but refused the invitation for the reason assigned in the 
Pershore case, not deeming himself sufficiently qualified to venture into 
the “‘ censorious town.”” His first public appearance as a preacher in 
the metropolis, “a tall-looking country lad,” ‘“ nothing but skin and 
bone,” was in the middle of August, 1724, in the Old Jewry, at an 
occasional service for Mr. Rogers. The impression produced was 
favourable, and his friends predicted his future eminence. Upon his 
visit to London, Doddridge fared sumptuously at the house of Mr. 
Massey, a gentleman connected with the Girdlers’-hall congregation. 
The contrast somewhat discomposed him at first, on returning to his 
obscure nook and simple diet at Stretton ; but soon with a light heart, 
considering the temptations of luxurious living, he wrote to his host to 
‘slack his hand,” and reduce the clergy to ‘‘ primitive simplicity.” 
Some pleasant things befell him, such as “ five pounds’ worth of books 
from the Presbyterian fund,” a present of Baxter’s Practical Works 
from Mr. Haldon, and the distant prospect of succeeding to thirty 
pounds, his share of a legacy left to be divided among young dissenting 
ministers. As a set-off to this, he had some calamities. Hannah 
Clark’s gift of a “turnover,” a part of the old costume, the work of 
her own “ white hand,” the admiration of the rustics, displayed as “ a 
banner in the front of a battle,’ was ruined by an unlucky inkbottle 
losing the perpendicular ; and a town tailor’s bill came in, audaciously 
demanding ‘‘ four pounds, twelve shillings,” as the price of a “ drugget 
suit.”” Notwithstanding this, he sent ‘King William” to his sister, 
his image upon half-a-guinea. 

Doddridge’s treatment of his sister, Mrs. Nettleton, reflects high 
honour upon him. Many affectionate letters were addressed to her, 
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and pecuniary assistance was afforded according to his humble means. 
Thrown in early life by the loss of their parents upon the “ common 
fatherhood of God,” they were firmly united to each other. She had, 
like himself, an intelligent mind, but a feeble constitution, and passed 
through an anxious life a delicate drooping plant. Though happy in 
her husband, they were not in easy worldly circumstances, and could 
not command those comforts which are desirable in ill-health. The 
brother’s part was faithfully performed. Incidents, trifling in them- 
selves, bespeak the true fraternal spirit. He sought to direct her 
thoughts from outward straits to the sources of substantial happiness 
within her reach. ‘If your clothes show more marks of your good 
housewifery than you could wish, it signifies not a straw what strangers 
think. . . . you are still much happier than the generality of mankind ; 
you have the entertainments of religion and of a good conscience ; you 
are exceedingly beloved and respected by your friends.” Not hearing 
from her for some time, he sent to know, “ whether women cease to be 
sisters when they become mothers ;” and upon receiving the expected 
answer, replied, ‘‘ You are certainly the kindest sister in the world.” 
He proposed to “‘lay by one half-guinea,” to pay for some strengthening 
articles needed in her affliction. Mrs. Nettleton died of consumption 
at Ongar, in the year 1734, after long lingering on the borders of the 
grave. That she reciprocated her brother's piety and feelings appears 
from her letters :—‘‘I pray God,” says one written during his stay at 
Kibworth, “that you may be made a happy instrument of his glory, 
and the good of souls; and as you are not insensible of the weight and 
importance of the work, and of man’s insufficiency in his own strength 
for the performance of it, so I hope God will keep you humble and 
watchful, and entirely depending upon his Spirit for assistance ; and 
that when you have been enabled to do any good, you will not be for- 
getful, but give him all the glory. I hope my dear brother will forgive 
this freedom, and my folly in advising him who knows so much 
better how to direct me, and will believe it to proceed from the tender 
love I bear him. Adieu, mon cher Frére.” 

News travelled slowly through the kingdom a century ago, and the 
little that found its way from the great world amongst the villages was 
not very exact. Rumours of another rise for the Stuarts floated to and 
froin theland. The evening fireside gossip of the hamlets was confined 
upon foreign matters to the pope and the Pretender. Innocent XIII. 
died March 7, 1724. Three months after date, tidings of the event 
reached Stretton, with the addition that the cardinals were going to elect 
the Pretender to the popedom. By dint of particular inquiry, Dod- 
dridge learnt the last week in May, that the king, George the First, 
had arrived at St. James’s from Hanover, some weeks previous. 
Letters dropped in at intervals from his stedfast friend at St. Albans, 
Mr. Clark, kind, encouraging, and directive ; his old schoolmaster, Mr. 
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Wood, of that place, remembered “ dear Phil ;”’ and a pleasant corre- 
spondence was maintained with former associates, Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Mason. But letters from his tutor at Hinckley, though in the same 
county, fifteen miles distant, had to make a circuit round by London to 
reach him. With some of the ministers of the metropolis an acquaint- 
ance was formed while there in the summer of 1724. ‘* Papal Wright,” 
a phrase applied to Dr. Samuel Wright, in some manuscript lines 
then circulated, on account of his rigid presbyterianism and apparent 
hauteur, behaved graciously to the young Leicestershire clerk, and 
proposed a correspondence. Quite in keeping with his character, the 
absence of ‘tittle tattle”” was proposed as a preliminary, a hard condi- 
tion for one to observe, whose peculiar genius could riot in the most 
petty incidents, and point a moral yet enjoy a smile. Wright’s native 
temper was just the reverse of this. He was a grave, solemn man, 
without a particle of the sprightly or the poetic in his composition. 
The first epistle of his correspondent answered to the stipulation, being 
a very sober homily in reply to the views of Collins the deist. 

Nearer home he had some agreeable ministerial associates. At 
Welford, on the edge of Naseby Field, was Mr. Norris, a man worthy 
of a larger sphere, but whose quiet tone of mind led him to prefer the 
retirement of the country, though scenes of bustle and publicity at 
Birmingham and Nottingham were open to him. At his parsonage 
Doddridge was a frequent visitor, and directed his steps to it on some 
occasions of trouble, sure of a soothing reception from his “ fond 
father.”” When preaching his funeral sermon, upon the character and 
translation of Enoch, an appropriate theme, he recorded his obligations 
to that ‘truly reverend and excellent person,” by whose friendship 
and example he had been benefited. At Harborough, within a dis- 
tance convenient for personal intercourse, was Mr. Some, at the head 
of a large congregation, a man of shrewd and comprehensive, if not of 
polished mind, whom Doddridge esteemed next to Mr. Clark as his 
most valuable acquaintance. Little remains of him in print. All his 
manuscripts he directed in his last moments to be destroyed; but a 
notice occurs in the Family Expositor, that when conversation once 
turned upon the refined hypocrisy of Judas, he remarked upon his 
never having referred to the temporalities of Christ’s kingdom, though 
he must have followed him for them. More remote, at Kettering, was 
Mr. Saundars, who pronounced his Kibworth friend an “oracle,” 
often asked the loan of his ‘‘noddle” upon controverted points, and 
to whom some valuable letters upon the sacraments were addressed. 

Beyond Harborough, at the village of Maidwell, on the high road to 
Northampton, was Lady Russell, one of the few titled nonconformists, 
the widow of Lord James, sixth son of the first Duke of Bedford. She 
married afterwards Sir Henry Houghton, of Houghton Towers, in 
Lancashire, but still continued to reside at Maidwell. While a student, 
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Doddridge had accompanied his tutor to her house, and was often 
chaplain during his stay at Kibworth. The hall became one of his 
retreats from the labours of the academy, and the cares of public life, 
when at Northampton. The advertisement to his sermon on the “care 
of the soul,” which mentions its having been preached before ‘‘ some 
worthy and excellent persons of rank and eminence in life,” who 
requested it in print to give to their servants and tenants, refers to this 
family. Miss Russell, an only daughter, afterwards the Honourable 
Mrs. Scawen, of Carshalton, in Surrey, upon the decease of her mother 
in 1736, succeeded to the possession of the manor. She went through 
some severe trials from family embarrassment and ill health, but with 
the spirit of a Christian. ‘‘ My thoughts,” says one of her letters in 
1741, “are often with good Dr. Doddridge .. . . let me know by the 
post if you can bestow a visit upon your friend at Maidwell; if not, 
continue to pray for me, a preparedness for whatever I may be called 
to do or suffer, and a sanctification of all providences, merciful and 
afflictive.” The spirit of her house breathed out in the following 
passage :—‘‘ Mr. Scawen is attending the House of Commons, though 
those great patriots, Mr. Pulteney and Sir William Wyndham, do 
not. I am sorry to see the nation in such confusion; there wants a 
Lord William Russell’s spirit now.” 

But however this circle of acquaintance, with his own modest 
estimate of himself, and conviction of duty, contributed to reconcile 
him to the seclusion of village life, there was one person who threw a 
sufficient charm over the scene of rusticity to render it attractive, until 
the influence of the spell was terminated by the disappointment of the 
hopes which it awakened. This was Catharine Freeman, in whose 
home he resided while at Burton. Mr. Freeman owned a considerable 
estate, had one son to whom it was to descend, and four daughters, 
three of whom were members of the small church at Kibworth, whose 
fortunes depended chiefly upon some bachelor uncles. Of strongly 
social and susceptible mind, indifference was not to be expected to 
almost the only specimen of polished humanity encountered in daily 
life. Accordingly the guest was speedily converted into the lover, and 
quite in harmony with his impulsive character, his attachment to 
Catharine was soon at a fever pitch. But its course was unpropitious 
and ultimately interrupted. He spoilt the lady, and lost the prize, by 
attaching an extravagant value to it. Difficulties met him from the 
first. The references to them in his correspondence are rendered 
amusing and racy by his gay humour. His small stipend was a 
formidable obstacle, owing to a usage among the terrestrials which 
could not be well dispensed with, the venerable and vulgar habit of 
‘consuming a variety of material substances.”’ The vision of the uncles, 
two tory cits, detesting nonconformity, haunted him; ‘‘Madame la 
Mere” looked cold, gave a reluctant consent, but afterwards recanted, 
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concluding that the poor rural pastor would always remain one. Then, 
upon proceeding from Stretton to Burton, he had frequent encounters 
with a huge mastiff, posted in the lane, as if on purpose to intercept 
his progress, as though kept in pay by rivals, or actuated by zeal for 
the establishment. But the great difficulty lay with the lady herself, 
who veered about from No to Yes, and back again, until the catastrophe 
came mentioned in the following inimitably terse and graphic epistle 
to Mr. Nettleton: ‘‘March 10th, 1726. Restoration! Peace!! Liberty!!! 
Dear Brother, These few lines come to let you know that I am well, 
and that I lost my mistress yesterday about twenty minutes after four 
in the afternoon, and that I am your very affectionate brother and 
servant.” But notwithstanding this philosophy, the lines on the 
“Pampered Hern,” written on this occasion, betray some spice of 
bitterness. Faults were undoubtedly committed in the affair, but they 
chiefly arose from an excess of what was amiable in his character, an 
open, unsuspicious disposition, and feelings which time had not sobered 
nor experience corrected. No one was ever more conscious of his 
failings than he, or more wisely interpreted disappointment. Looking 
back upon the history of twenty-eight months, and referring to some 
want of self-control, he wrote to Mr. Clark, “I have only purchased 
a more lively conviction that all is vanity.” 

In the autumn of 1725, he left the village for the town as a place of 
abode, removing to Harborough, but spending the Sunday and Monday 
of each week at Kibworth, except at the time of administering the 
Lord’s supper, when he exchanged services for the day with Mr. Some. 
His ordination was often pressed, and a time was fixed for the ceremony, 
but failing to secure the parties invited, it was postponed, until an 
arrangement with Mr. Some led to its being abandoned. At 
Harborough, he applied himself carefully to classical reading and 
theology, not neglecting the more important concerns of personal piety. 
A fine remark occurs at this period in a letter to Mr. John Massey, a 
young man entering into mercantile life, respecting the further prose- 
cution of scholastic pursuits :—‘‘ Above all, let it be your constant 
concern, that study may not interfere with devotion, nor engross that 
valuable time which should be consecrated to the immediate service of 
your God. Let us be constant and zealous in the service of God, and 
we shall be excellent scholars ten thousand years hence!” To a plain 
people it was a point of duty, and made a matter of conscience, to 
preach plain sermons. Some watchfulness here was required ; and no 
wonder, if occasionally he wandered into regions beyond the reach of 
the farmers and their subalterns. The four volumes of sermons which 
Doddridge directed in his will to be published for the benefit of his 
family, but which only appeared at so late a period as the year 1826, 
contain several that were preached during his rural ministry. 

The merits of Doddridge were now widely known. Several attempts 
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were made to remove him from this humble sphere, but without success. 
In August, 1727, he declined an invitation to Brockfield, in Norfolk. 
An offer also came to him from New-court, Temple Bar, but peculiar 
difficulties connected with the place deterred him from accepting it. 
Two congregations at Nottingham likewise sought his services. In 
April, 1728, he paid a visit to that town, preaching at the High Pave- 
ment: but though this change, like the others named, would have 
improved his circumstances, he preferred remaining at his post at 
Kibworth. The scheme of an academy at Harborough was now 
broached, and urged upon Doddridge as an institution which he was 
fitted to conduct. To smooth his way as much as possible, Mr. Some 
took his people under his own pastoral care, and received him as a 
regular assistant, relieving him of all duties as a minister, except 
preaching alternately at the two places. This plan was speedily 
terminated by the invitation to Northampton, which became the seat 
of his academy, and the scene of his first and only pastorate. 

The time spent by Doddridge in a station of comparative obscurity 
was a useful preparation for after services, made so by his own indus- 
trious application to personal improvement. His familiar correspond- 
ence with intimate friends at this period has indeed been carped at. 
It abundantly displays the sportiveness of his temper, a fondness for 
harmless pleasantries, yet combined with ample evidence that these 
were occasional relaxations in the hey-day of ferved impassioned youth, 
perfectly consistent with general sobriety of character. To trifle, is 
not to be a trifler. He who is capable of the former may be the anti- 
podes of the latter, a man imbued with the spirit of serious religion, 
addressing himself to onerous service, and capacitated to do it without 
asperity, but with cheerfulness, perseverance, and success, by his play- 
ful moods. The correspondent of the ‘sedate, methodical Clio,” of 
‘‘mamma,” Mrs. Farringdon, who could write “zumthing in the 
Zomerzetzshire tongue,” was one of this class; and hence soon after 
coming to Northampton, that series of works commenced, which 
plainly show, that however he had blown bubbles, he had girded on 
the harness for high and holy deeds. Naturally his mind was tender 
and elastic, alive to the gentlest impression, and keenly relishing the 
agreeable. His disposition was frank, his heart warm, his fancy 
sportive, and, as is often the case with men of strong intellect, a 
delicate physical frame was united with vivacious spirits. But that he 
was not deficient in the art of self-government, is obvious from the 
letters in which he freely indulges his native temperament, as well as 
from the labours that he accomplished ; though to affirm that he never 
overstepped the bounds of discretion, would be to make him an angel, 
not aman. Expressions occasionally occur which are startling to the 
greater precision of modern manners, but this was a characteristic of 
society in the last age, a diffuse and marked gallantry being demanded 
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by the sex as their privilege, and universally recognised as an essential 
element of good breeding. The fashion has changed in this respect, 
and for the better; but we must not measure men by the standard of 
those a century in advance of them. ‘I have heard,” Hannah More 
remarks, “Sir James Stonhouse say, that he never knew a man of so 
gay a temper as Doddridge.” To this it may be added with equal 
truth, that seldom has there been one so devout, consistent, self- 
denying, and laborious. 


May 10th, 1844. M. 





THE THEOLOGY OF THE STUDY. 


One of the most important, anxious, and interesting periods of a 
minister’s life, is that at which he terminates his preparatory course of 
study, and enters upon the discharge of pastoral duties. A recollection 
of the privileges which he has enjoyed, and a vivid consciousness of 
the solemn responsibilities that await him, deeply affect his heart, and 
awaken in his sensitive nature, both pleasing and painful emotions. 
As he reflects on the past, he asks, “‘ What shall I render to the Lord 
for all his benefits toward me?” As he anticipates the future, he 
exclaims, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for the service to which I am pledged?” 

But we must pass over the circumstances intervening between his 
academical and pastoral life, because we are desirous of offering some 
remarks on the study of Theology, in which he engages after his induc- 
tion to the ministerial office. We advert to the study of theology, for, it 
is obvious, he is a student still; and to be an able minister of the New 
Testament, he must give himself to reading, to exhortation, to prayer. 
It is as much his duty to study as to preach ; indeed, before he speaks, 
he must ponder ; and he can only meet the claims of the pulpit, as he 
meditates in the closet. To be a wise, an acceptable minister, he must 
be a diligent student ; and to live in the pulpit, he must work in the 
study. With his studies, nothing that he can control must be allowed 
to interfere. The claims of the study on the best feelings of his heart, 
on the most vigorous powers of his mind, and on the brightest, the 
quietest hours of his time, are authoritative; and to these he must 
yield with an intelligent, with a good conscience. As he prosecuted 
his early inquiries, he was often admonished to remember that his 
studies were only preparatory, and that, whether he were a student for 
three or for six years, he could not expect to do anything more than lay 
a foundation for acquisitions to be hereafter obtained, and to be required, 
too, day by day, and year by year, throughout the whole period of his 
ministerial existence. Ordinarily, a theological taste is acquired at 
college, or at the more private seminary—for the advantages of some 
ministers are very inferior to those of others. Hence most of the 
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teachers of God’s will, receive in early life, theological tendencies and 
impressions, which have a decided, if not a powerful influence, upon 
their subsequent habits, both as they think of truth and as they 
expound it. According to college culture, will be ministerial fruit ; 
and the principles ithbibed during the noviciate, will form the principal 
elements of that character, which has to be developed after the vow is 
publicly taken. The college does influence the study; it ought to 
influence it—this is its purpose and end. But the influence must be 
of the right kind, and in the right direction, or it will be an injury, 
rather than an advantage. Let a young man, somewhat rude and ill- 
informed, yet whose heart burns with love to Christ and to souls, 
enter an academy only to lose his simplicity and zeal, better far would 
it have been for him not to have entered at all, but to have gathered 
the necessary information for his work from some private source, or to 
have been contented to occupy the lowest, the most retired post of 
duty that either the wants of the church or the destitution of the 
country render it obligatory on the faithful to sustain. 

In our last communication, we ventured to hint at the connexion— 
almost invariable and inseparable—between academical and pulpit 
theology ; and since this connexion is real, not imaginary,—fruitful, not 
inoperative, the gravest consideration should be given to it, in order 
that the connexon itself may be a link in that chain of holy love which 
binds a pastor to his people, and which binds them both to their 
minister, and to the institution in which he was educated for their 
benefit. If churches cannot afford to lose the fostering and conservative 
influence of the colleges, the colleges cannot, without fearful hazard, 
without perilous consequences, send forth unacceptable pastors. A 
minister studies for the pulpit ;-so that his usefulness must depend 
upon the soundness of his theological views and statements. An 
honest man will preach what he believes to be true and important, 
whether it accord with the views of his hearers or not ; and his honesty 
is to be commended. But just in proportion to our estimate of his 
sincerity, is our concern for his orthodoxy. If we are sure that he will 
speak out of the abundance of his heart, we cannot but be anxious that 
he should be filled with the blessings by which God intends to satisfy the 
desires of those who love his name. If he be an independent thinker, 
or an acute reasoner, it is of the utmost importance, both for his peace 
and usefulness, that he should be grounded and settled in “the truth 
as it is in Jesus,”’ and that he should be no less satisfied than governed 
by the Gospel of which he is the avowed advocate. A minister is not 
a prophet to reveal, but an expounder of the declared will of the “Lord 
of all;” and his province being to teach those truths which bring 
salvation to the sinner and peace to the believer, to be honoured of 
God and welcomed by his people, he must be ‘nourished up in the 
words of faith and good doctrine.” However select his reading, and 
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though wise caution be observed in the purchase of books, some will 
pass under review, of which the least that can be said of them is, they 
must not be allowed either to create an appetite for publications of 
their kind, or to supply the place of more scriptural, more solid works. 
About what is termed “light reading,”’ it is not necessary that a single 
remark should be offered, excepting, that as mind must have recreation, 
it will and may relinquish arduous pursuits for a season, and repose on 
sentiments that are to be gathered up in the less difficult walks of 
thought. A minister whose whole heart is given up to his work, has 
neither time to spare for useless reading, nor strength for uninterrupted 
hard study. It is as much his duty to guard against exhausting his 
mental powers, as it is to increase their vigour and resources; and as 
the wise employment of hours is essential to years of usefulness, the 
time that can be given to study, should be devoted to those subjects 
which yield the fullest measure of peace, purity, and power, to the 
renewed mind, and which are the best adapted to convince and convert 
the unrenewed heart. Most ministers are in sympathy with one or 
more of the many authors who have written on revealed truth ; and the 
favourite writer is very often consulted. How important then is it, 
that, while the Bible is our statute as well as our text-book, “ we should 
give to all portions of truth their due prominence,” and cherish intelli- 
gent and strong attachment, if not to the style of the seventeenth 
century, yet to those cardinal doctrines which were then beloved snd 
advocated by the wise and faithful stewards of God’s mysteries ! 

The theology of the study should be such as will subserve the designs 
of our “‘high calling.’ We are the ministers of God, the servants of 
Christ, the overseers of the flock ; and we bear these names and sustain 
these offices every where, and amongst all people. Once girded for the 
conflict, we are girded for life. Having been sworn at the altar, the 
vows of consecration are always upon us. We are but men; and in 
relation to the household of faith, we are brethren ministering to 
brethren of that which we have tasted of the good word of life. We 
lay no claim to superior sanctity ; we do not aim at lordly domination ; 
we disavow the intentions which the suspicious sometimes impute to 
us ; aware of our deficiencies and failures, we believe that our people 
are sometimes humbled before God on our account, as well as on their 
own, and that we try their patience as well as our Master’s. Still, 
we own, and desire to magnify, our office. We vaunt not, we would 
be meek and lowly; yet we trust that the Lord hath counted us faith- 
ful, putting us into the ministry, and that he hath commissioned us to 
preach ‘‘the glorious Gospel’’ to our fellow-men. The post of duty, 
therefore, at which he hath placed us, is the one at which we must 
watch and toil, without intermission. The seals of office are ours, till 
he shall summon us to surrender them; and till he does this, we must 
walk by the rules which he hath laid down for our guidance, as the 
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students and promulgators of his will. We are as much in office when 
we are in the parlour, as when we are in the pulpit ; in the closet or by 
the wayside, we are his witnesses ; and to the great purposes of minis- 
terial life, we are to devote with untiring, with unceasing diligence, 
the graces and the gifts his Holy Spirit hath bestowed upon us. As we 
are always in office, we must never appear out of character. Our spirit, 
our words, our actions, must accord with our professions of allegiance 
to Christ, and with our acknowledged concern for the happiness of his 
people, for the extension of his kingdom, and for the subjugation of all 
nations to his authority. Any discrepancy between our sayings and 
our doings, is not only our reproach, but is dishonour to the name of 
our great Master. If we are inconsistent, he will be wounded in the 
house of his friends. And consistency is either personal or official ; it 
may relate to the Christian man, or to the Christian minister. It is 
impossible for a pastor to err, without injuring his usefulness. Holi- 
ness is his power and his shield. He cannot violate a moral precept, 
without incurring the Divine displeasure. May God hold us up, and 
we shall be safe ! 

But the point of attention now before us is official consistency—the 
wise management of our time, the right direction of our thoughts, the 
gathering together of fitting materials for our work, the sanctification 
of the study to the high designs of the pulpit, the working the mind of 
God out of its own truth, that it may be laid, with simplicity and fulness, 
before the people, for whose salvation and joy he hath made ample 
provisions. The instrumentality employed in public, is prepared in 
private; that which is spoken of ‘on the house-top, is conceived in the 
closet ; preparations for the sabbath occupy no small measure of each 
of the six days that precede it; the student makes the preacher ; and 
just what the learner is, the teacher will be. So that when texts are 
selected, when illustrations are chosen, when sermons are composed, 
the designs of the ministry—the leading purposes of preaching—must 
be kept in view; care must be taken to introduce all the doctrines of 
the cross ; and we must be mindful as well of saints, ‘‘ who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness,” as of sinners, who know not their 
danger, and who are to be urged to flee from the wrath to come. 
Instruction may be given to the faithful when we speak to unbelievers, 
and attempts to console the church are often blessed to the world ; yet 
it is our duty to examine and arrange Divine truths for those who are 
saved, and for those who are lost. And this must be done with so 
much wisdom and discrimination, that each hearer may have his por- 
tion meted out to him in due season, and be made to feel that, though 
one of a thousand, the Gospel has been studied for him, and that ¢o him 
it has been specially preached. Direct appeals to the conscience are an 
order of ministration in every way adapted to the end for which the 
heart is assailed and pressed ; and the power of an appeal very much 
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depends upon the motives and emotions of the speaker at the time 
when he pours forth his expostulations and entreaties. In attempting 
to rouse the slumbering before him, his own soul is excited ; and as he 
warns the sinner, and encourages the believer, there is a brightness 
about his understanding, a depth in his pathos, of which he is conscious 
only at that moment ;—for then only, when his whole soul is offered 
up in sacrifice for the glory of Christ and the salvation of men, is he 
favoured with these manifestations of the Divine Spirit. But to expect 
to be thus favoured and honoured in the pulpit, we must arm ourselves 
in the study for the conflict attendant on the ministry of the word ; 
and if appeals are to be made in public, the ground of them must be 
laid, the reasons of them must be ascertained, in private. To condense 
thought for sabbath services, we must first elaborate subjects; and if 
the Lord’s day is to be a gathering day to our people, before it arrives 
we must collect their stores. Subordinately they are dependent on us 
for instruction and encouragement, for health and power. We mould 
their minds, and regulate their inquiries ; they receive much of their 
complexion of thought from our representations. We create the appe- 
tite to which we minister; we educate, draw out the public mind, and 
suggest the topics on which it is wont to meditate, and in which it 
seeks repose. Into the hours devoted to the elucidation of eternal 
truth, the weightiest, the most solemn of all responsibilities, are thrown ; 
and from the study there is ever going forth an influence either for 
good or fur evil—an influence that frees or fetters, that elevates or 
depresses, that enriches or impoverishes the souls of men. 

Surely, then, our theology—the theology of our choice and reading 
—ought to be of the purest, of the soundest kind. The weapons of 
our warfare are prepared by the Captain under whose banner we fight ; 
and to conquer, we must fight with his armour. The staple commodi- 
ties of our merchandise are those which the Gospel reveals; and to 
realise the end of our commission, we must trade with these, and with 
them in their variety, richness, and fulness. 

The theology of the study, again, should be such as will promote the 
life, the spirituality, the peace of our own souls. We must eat the 
bread we break, apply the remedy we prescribe, and test the fitness of 
our most carefully prepared discourses for usefulness, by the effect they 
have on our own souls. If we are not benefited by them, what hope 
can we have that they will profit others? Ifthe man were merged in 
the minister, and if the minister were merely a man in office, he might 
read and prepare for his public duties without respect to his own expe- 
rience ; and he might employ his mind without any direct attention to 
the spiritual condition of his own heart. But as the efficiency of his 
labours depends, in no small degree, on his personal piety, he must 
devote no inconsiderable measure of his time and attention to the cul- 
tivation of religion in his own soul. His moral taste, as well as that of 
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the people to whom he ministers, may be out of health ; in which case, 
neither he nor they will be particular as to moral aliment, except, 
indeed, and which is generally the case when vital godliness declines, 
they prefer corrupt to wholesome doctrine. But if both the pastor and 
the flock are happy in the love of God, and are alive to their privileges 
and obligations, his necessities will be felt to be as urgent as theirs ; 
and it will be understood that the shepherd tries the pasture before he 
leads the sheep into it, and ascertains where the soul may and can rest, 
before he attempts to conduct the weary to a place of repose. And this 
will inspire the people with confidence in their teacher; for having 
reason to believe that he teaches what he knows, that he urges the 
lessons of whose practical utility he has had some experience, and that 
he communes with the Saviour in whom he counsels them to trust, they 
will hang on his lips with attention, receive his communications with 
joy, and ponder his sayings with strong convictions of their adaptation 
to relieve and profit them. The sources of evidence from which we 
draw arguments to convince, and comforts to cheer, are Divine, not 
human ; and although great caution is required in applying to our own 
case any of the professions of the apostles, yet we must have sufficient 
knowledge of the Gospel, and sufficient experience of its power, to 
justify us in saying, ‘“‘ That which we have seen and heard declare we 
‘unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us; and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” The 
blessedness of those who have not seen and yet have believed, is ours, 
rather than the confidence of those who were eye-witnesses of the 
Saviour’s majesty, and who could say of the attestation which came to 
him from the excellent glory, ‘‘ This voice which came from heaven we 
heard, when we were with him in the holy mount.” We cannot con- 
firm our testimony by miracles, nor substantiate our acquaintance with 
Jesus by any extraordinary manifestations of his Spirit. But if our 
speech and preaching are to be, not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit, and of power, we must 
pour forth the fulness of a heart which the Lord hath enriched and 
sanctified by the truth. Christian experience, or an intelligent, a deep 
consciousness of the power and preciousness of the Gospel, is essential 
to ministerial usefulness—to success, as we plead with the sinner and 
reason with the saint. In studying for others, therefore, we must beat 
out oil for our own lamps, pluck fruit for our own nutriment, and 
draw water for our own refreshment. To read, to meditate, simply for 
others, are comparatively heartless exercises. The man of science may 
do this, and thereby accomplish his purpose ; and he may be so mecha- 
nical as to be strictly philosophical ; though in exploring the mysteries 
of the natural world he will increase his own gratifications,— he must 
see the beauty, and inhale the odour of the flower, upon the construc- 
tion and relations of which he descants. And shall the minister of the 
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cross, the messenger of mercy to a lost world, the almoner of God’s 
gifts to a regenerated church, be indifferent to the effects of truth on 
his own conscience and life? Some one advises that ministers should 
first preach their sermons to their own hearts ; and were this advice 
generally taken, important good would result to all parties concerned 
in the exposition of truth: it is conceived that there would then be 
more adaptation, more life in our ministry ; and that having more con- 
fidence in our message, we should deliver it with increasing fervour and 
fidelity. Besides this, we should be saved from a snare into which we 
are in danger of falling—of reading the Scriptures, and of studying 
sermons, for merely official purposes. To the claims of our office we 
must yield from a high sense of duty, and we cannot too deeply feel our 
obligations ; but oficial piety is cold and formal, and will never light 
up in our souls the fires that must burn brightly and strongly if ever we 
illumine and warm those about us. Official piety is rather an hinderance 
than a help to the prosecution of our official duties. We must feed on 
the truth with which we attempt to nourish the souls of others, or in 
seeking their advancement, our inertness will retard their progress, and 
our very convictions will only deaden their sensibilities. An experi- 
mental ministry is never without charms to experienced Christians. To 
profit the church, we must use her privileges, drink at her many foun- 
tains, rejoice in her bright hopes, and have sweet fellowship with her 
gracious Lord. 

Surely, then, a brother may speak to brethren, about the desirableness 
of studying those theological subjects which, by God’s blessing, cannot 
fail to enliven and enrich their own souls, and to impart to their ministry 
unction and power,—characteristics of evangelical preaching which are 
always attractive, but which were never more required than at the present 
time, and without which we cannot expect to be useful. And to ascertain 
whether our theological attachments and tendencies are of the right 
order, and whether they are likely to convert sinners and to edify God’s 
people, we must place ourselves in the condition and circumstances of 
those to whom we preach; and then inquire into the effect that such 
a ministry as ours would be likely to have upon us. Were we the 
unconverted, the undecided, the sceptical, do we think that the 
reasonings we employ, the arguments we urge, the appeals we make, 
would disturb our slumberings, shake our false confidence, and lead us 
to the cross for pardon and peace? We know that the Holy Spirit 
alone can renew the heart and subdue the enmity of the carnal mind ; 
another question, therefore, and relating to another subject, may be 
propounded. With our knowledge of human nature and of the 
instrumentality which the Divine Spirit ordinarily employs to bring 
men to repentance, have we reason to believe that he would honour to 
our conversion the means which we now adopt to convert others, and 
does it appear to us that there would be in operation the ministerial 
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causes of success, such as God usually marks with special tokens of 
his approbation? Then as to the church, the spiritual, the tempted, 
the afflicted, the care-worn disciples of Jesus.—Is our ministry suited 
to persons of this description; is there in it the information, the 
encouragement, the balm which they need, which they seek, and which, 
to be satisfied, they must have? As we study for the pulpit, do we 
think of the matured Christian ; of the babe in grace; of the child of 
God, whose inward conflicts are heavy; of the poor, whose straitened 
circumstances excite fear, if not positive distrust; of the tried, who 
are cast down by reason of the way, and who are “‘in heaviness through 
manifold temptations?’ We may have strong impressions of the duty 
of God’s people to cast all their care on Him who careth for them, and 
that it is their privilege to rise in hope above their most adverse cir- 
cumstances ; but we ought to remember that as we are called to the 
ministry of the Gospel for their sakes, we are bound to address to their 
minds appropriate counsels and encouragements. It is the height of 
folly to imagine that we can either support them in weakness, or raise 
them from depression, by meagre, metaphysical, heartless representa- 
tions of “the truth.” ‘‘ The glorious Gospel of the blessed God” is 
their portion ; and with only half their heritage, they will not, they 
ought not to be satisfied. As the toils and perplexities of the week 
render it necessary that their sabbaths should be days of rest, of peace, 
and of profit ; so, while they are toiling for the bread that perisheth, 
we must gather for them the bread that endureth to everlasting life. 
Just as they discharge the duties rising out of their social and secular 
relations, we must discharge the obligations which spring from our 
connexion with them, as their pastors; that should they meet us with 
aching hearts, with bleeding consciences, with hungry souls, we may 
meet them with reviving sentiments, with consoling promises, with 
soothing instructions, with ample and various provisions. If they take 
their seats in the house of God weary and withered, we must enter the 
pulpit bedewed with love, and freshened with the joys of salvation ; 
and as they cast up to us the languid eye, beaming with concern, and 
bespeaking by its tears our sympathetic, our prompt attention to their 
woes and wants, we must be prepared to minister the succour, the 
counsel, the encouragement, for which their spirits so ardently pant. 
We accuse no man; but is not our ministry sometimes deficient in 
the theology which is best suited to a very large proportion of the godly 
in our congregations? and if it does, the deficiency of the pulpit is 
generally, yea almost entirely, occasioned by a mistake in the study. 
We err in public because we err in private. The distribution answers 
to the gathering. The study, oh the study! How much of our useful- 
ness in the pulpit depends upon our spirituality and orthodoxy in the 
study! Let us imagine ourselves to be, not the preachers, but the 
hearers ; and then ask whether we could profit under such a ministry 
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as ourown. Were we exposed to the temptations, tried by the cares, 
tested by the provocations to which many of the members of our 
churches are subject ;—and were we taught what they are taught, and 
in the same way, would the Lord’s day be to us a sabbath? would the 
ordinances of the Lord’s house be to us wells of water? and having list- 
ened to the preaching of his Gospel, should we be constrained to cry, “I 
sat down under his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet 
to my taste?” Though we are ministers, we do not escape trial; and 
were we to tell our simple tale of woe to some of our kind friends, they 
would, in all probability, be astonished at the cares and afflictions 
which beset our path; yet we apprehend that if we studied for the 
tried, just as we should wish a minister to study for us, and if we tested 
the truth by our own experience, in order to judge of its adaptation to 
their experience, we should be induced to give, if not greater promi- 
nency to the leading doctrines of the Gospel in our public ministry, yet, 
certainly, more attention to them in our studious hours. And it would 
not, perhaps, be saying too much to affirm, that if the truth were 
preached to us, as we often preach it to others, there would not be 
enough of Christ in the ministry to satisfy the hunger of our hearts, to 
realise our expectations, and to calm the tempests of our souls. How 
bald would one sermon appear, how powerless would be another, and 
what a chilling effect a third would have! We are not justifying the 
murmurings of those captious, fastidious hearers, who, through their 
discontent and unkindness, prove thorns to a minister, and whose com- 
plaints are ill-founded and unreasonable ; and we are sure that no right- 
minded Christian will take undue advantage of the statements which, 
with simplicity and godly sincerity, we have now made: but we are most 
desirous that all discovered ministerial mistakes should be corrected ; 
that if there be a wiser, a more scriptural way to the end of our pastoral 
course, it should be adopted; and that if there be a more effective 
method of exhibiting and enforcing great truths, than that which we 
have used, we should at once employ it. 

Fellow-students of the mysteries and records of sovereign grace, let 
us run over the texts from which we have preached, let us recall the 
subjects we have discussed, let us ascertain whether we have declared, not 
a part of the Divine will, not the part to which education, circumstances, 
or mental preferences may have attached us—but the whole counsel of 
God. Fellow-workmen in the service of the Lord, let us labour to 
unfold the truth which will subserve the primary designs of our calling, 
which will promote our own growth in grace, and which will commend 
both our Master and our message to the intelligence and esteem of all 
who hear us. Let us study, not German theology, except it be to 
expose its heretical character ;—not the crude theories of the New 
World, except for the purpose of furnishing our minds with informa- 
tion which may help us, more wisely, more manfully, to defend the 
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Gospel ;—but let us study the divinity, the sound divinity of our 
Puritan ancestors; or, speaking more correctly, the divinity which 
the apostles preached to sinners, and which, in their epistles, they more 
fully amplified for the edification of saints. Paul’s charge to Timothy 
is replete with counsel and encouragement ; and whether this be the 
first or the fiftieth year of our ministry, it is still a charge from the great 
Head of the church to us. O for wisdom to understand it, and for 
grace to practise it! ‘Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine : 
continue in them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and 
them that hear thee.” 





ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN JUSTIFICATION AND 
SANCTIFICATION. 


BY THE LATE T. WEMYSS, ESQ. 


Tue difference between these terms will best be discerned by a careful 
definition of each. This subject enters deeply into the Christian 
system, and it is therefore of importance to have correct views of it. 

The meaning of the word “ Justification,” as a term in the English 
language, is ‘a vindication, an absolution, an acquittal, or clearance 
from guilt.”” For the truth of this any lexicon may be consulted. 

In order to ascertain the use of the word in Scripture, recourse must 
be had to the Scripture itself ; always remembering that in Scripture 
God means to be understood, and therefore he uses words in the same 
acceptation in which they are used amongst men. 

The first passage I shall quote is Deut. xxv. 1, where it is said, “ If 
there be a controversy between men, and they come unto judgment, 
that the judges may judge them, then they shall justify the righteous, 
and condemn the wicked.” Here justify evidently signifies ‘‘ to acquit,” 
and is opposed to pronouncing sentence, or condemning. Job ix. 20, “ If 
I justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn me,” i. e. if I attempt 
to “ vindicate or clear myself,” my own mouth would “ pronounce me 
guilty.” Let these two passages suffice for the Old Testament use of 
the word. In the New Testament we find it employed in the very 
same sense, as in Matt. xii. 37, “‘ By thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.’ Here again justification 
is opposed to condemnation. Also in Rom. viii. 33, 34, “ It is God that 
justifieth : who is he that condemneth ? 

The Scripture use of the word Justification, then, is the very same 
as in common language ; it is an acquittal from the charge of guilt, a 
clearing or vindicating a person; and is generally, if not always, 
opposed to condemnation, but never to moral defilement. 

Justification is an act of God terminating upon man. This appears 
from Rom. viii. 33, ‘“ Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
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elect? It is God that justifieth.” Rom. iii. 26, ‘‘ That he (viz. God) 
might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Also 
verse 30, “‘ It is one God who shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and the uncircumcision through faith :”’ and Rom. iv. 5, “ But to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness.”’ 

God justifies men by faith in the blood of Jesus, as is evident from 
Rom. iii. 28, ‘“‘ Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith, 
without the deeds of the law.’’ Rom. v. 1, “ Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Also from 
Acts xiii. 38, 39, “Through this man is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins; and dy him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 

Justification by faith is opposed to justification by works, as is plain 
from the words of the apostle, Rom. iii. 20, where, after proving both 
Jews and Gentiles to be under sin, and the whole world to be guilty 
before God, he adds, ‘‘ Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight.” But men are justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. Where is 
boasting, then? It is excluded. By what law ? of works? Nay, but 
by the law of faith. The apostle says, “‘by the law is the knowledge 
of sin.” Now this knowledge of sin being chiefly produced by the 
moral law, shows plainly that the apostle excludes that, as well as the 
ceremonial law, from justification. Besides, his reasoning is addressed 
to Gentiles, who had nothing to do with the ceremonial law, and there- 
fore the moral law must be meant. The opposition in the argument 
all along is not between ceremonial and moral works, or between ritual 
laws and the laws of morality, but between the law of faith and the law 
of works in general. 

Again, we are said to be justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus. Not of works, lest any man 
should boast. Not by works of righteousness which we had done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us. We are not justified on account 
of any obedience, or anything done by us after believing; for we must 
first believe and be justified before we can do works acceptable to 
God. We find examples of persons being baptized for the remission 
of sins the very same day they believed, and were considered as justified 
persons. Thus the three thousand at Peter’s sermon, the Samaritans 
who heard Philip, the eunuch, Cornelius, and the Philippian jailor. 
Now what obedience could these men perform to render them justified 
by works? This may also be argued from the example of Abraham’s 
justification ; for that faith which was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness, or by which he was justified, was neither his going out of Ur 
of the Chaldees by faith, not knowing whither he went, nor yet his 
believing “ that God was able to raise up Isaac from the dead ;”’ because 
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in both these instances obedience was joined with faith; but his be- 
lieving in hope, that he might become the father of many nations, at a 
time when his body might be considered as dead, he being about an 
hundred years old, and Sarah’s womb being also dead. This was a 
pure act of faith without works; and of this itis said, what is not said 
of either of the other, ‘It was imputed to him for righteousness.” 

Again, the Scripture expressly and frequently asserts, that believers 
are justified by faith ; in which expression either faith includes works, 
or it does not. If it does not, we are justified by faith alone. Now, 
that it does not include works, appears from the plain distinction which 
the Scripture puts between them when it says, “‘ Faith worketh by 
love ;’ “Faith works with our works, and by works is faith made 
perfect ;” “Add to your faith virtue, knowledge, godliness,” &c. It 
also speaks of the work of faith, and the obedience of faith. 

The distinction between faith and works is also evident from the 
nature of faith, which is a believing the testimony of God. Now it is 
not reasonable to conceive that Christ and his apostles would use the 
word faith in any other signification than that in common use, and 
therefore they cannot be supposed to have included works in it. For, 
though true faith will certainly produce obedience, yet obedience is 
neither included in the nature of faith, nor contained in its import or 
meaning. 

But some may here object, ‘“‘ Does not James say, that a man is justi- 
fied by works, and not by faith only?’ In reply to this I would 
observe, that James cannot mean that a man is justified by works pre- 
ceding faith, because no man can doa good work till he believes. 
He must, therefore, be speaking of those works which follow faith, and 
are the effects of it; and his meaning is, that by the performance 
of good works a man proves to others that he is a believer and a justi- 
fied person ; just as our Lord says on another occasion, “‘ By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” 

The nature of justification will be further evident from considering 
those phrases which Paul uses as equivalent to justification, or as inter- 
pretations of it. 

For instance, he says, Rom. v. 9, ‘‘ Being now justified by his blood, 
we shall be saved from wrath through him. For if when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much more 
being reconciled we shall be saved by his life.” Here to be justified 
by his blood and to be reconciled by his death, seem plainly to mean the 
same thing. Now, if justification and reconciliation are equivalent, 
then we know that remission, or non-imputation of sin, isa part of 
reconciliation, as appears from 2 Cor. v. 19, “that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” Even so it is among men who are in a state of enmity, the 
one having offended the other; when the offended person enters again 
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into friendship with the offender, he first forgives him all past offences. 
Justification also, as mentioned before, stands opposed to condemna- 
tion. So it is in 2 Cor. iii. 9, “ For if the ministration of condemnation 
be glorious, much more doth the ministration of righteousness (or 
justification—it is the same word in the original) exceed in glory.” 
Now what is it mankind stand charged with, or condemned for, but 
sin? Justification, therefore, which is opposed to it, must be a clear- 
ing and discharging men from the guilt and from the punishment due 
to them for sin. 

No man can be admitted into friendship with God, or be enabled to 
serve him acceptably, till his sins are pardoned, for God can have 
nothing to do with sinners while they continue under the guilt of un- 
pardoned sin. Now the sins of a believer are immediately pardoned 
upon his faith in Christ, and so he comes to have peace with God, and 
is then ina capacity to do him acceptable service. 

Some aver that justification is a gradual thing, depending not only 
on our faith at first, but upon our continuing to believe afterwards, 
and that it is never complete in this life. But this opinion is contra- 
dicted by the words of the apostle, who speaks of justification as a 
matter already accomplished. He says, ‘‘ Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God,” and so on. Besides, it is contrary to 
the very nature of justification, for who ever heard of a gradual acquittal 
of a criminal? A criminal is either acquitted or pronounced guilty at 
once—there is no medium; so also a sinner is either justified or 
condemned. 

But it may be asked, Is the meritorious cause of our justification, our 
faith itself, or the object of faith? I answer, The object of faith. And 
what is thisobject? It is the righteousness of Jesus Christ. So the apostle 
tells us, Rom. v. 18, ‘‘ Therefore, as by the offence of one (or by one 
offence, viz. Adam’s transgression) judgment or sentence came upon all 
men to condemnation ; even so, by the righteousness of one (or by one 
righteousness, viz. the righteousness of Christ) the free gift, 7. e. the re- 
mission of sins and life eternal, came upon all men unto justification of 
life. For as by one man’s disobedience (viz. Adam’s eating the forbidden 
fruit) many were made or constituted sinners, 7. e. were involved in the 
guilt of his sin ; so by the obedience of one (viz. the obedience of Christ 
to the will of his Father, and his becoming obedient to the death of the 
cross) many shall be made or constituted righteous ; 7. e. his obedience 
shall be reckoned to their account, as if they themselves had performed 
it, and so they shall be absolved from guilt and punishment, and be- 
come entitled to eternal life. 

In this passage it is evident that Paul is not treating of moral 
depravity, or of moral rectitude. He is treating of their condemnation 
and justification; of their being freed from the one, and their 
obtaining the other, through the imputation of the righteousness of 
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Christ ; and whatever difficulties there may be in the doctrine of impu- 
tation, according to the opinion of some, yet those who deny it do 
flatly contradict the reasoning of the apostle. 


Let us now inquire a little into the nature of Sanctification. 

The term literally signifies, either the separation of a person or thing 
from a common to a religious employment, or the making a person 
holy by changing his nature and principles. 

Many examples of both are to be found in Scripture: thus, “ God 
sanctified the seventh day,” i. e. he separated it from the other days of 
the week to be a day of rest and devotion. ‘“ Sanctify unto me all the 
first-born,” 7. e. set them apart, or separate them for my service. In 
this sense we read of sanctified vessels, sanctified fields, sanctified fasts, 
sanctified beasts, sanctified garments, &c. Instances of the other 
signification are as follow: ‘‘The very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ;” ‘this is the will of God, even your sanctification ;’’ “God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, through sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 

Sanctification is ascribed to the agency of the Holy Spirit, as in the 
following passages :—‘‘ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and éy the Spirit of our God.” “ Elect , 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit unto obedience,” &c. All those affections which 
sanctified persons feel towards God or man are described as the fruits 
of the Spirit, viz. love, joy, peace, &c. 

What then are the distinctions between justification and sanctifica- 
tion? They are these. 

Justification is an acquittal from guilt. Sanctification is the purify- 
ing of the nature. ' 

Justification is a delivering from the punishment of sin. Sanctifica- 
tion is a delivering from the dominion of sin. 

Justification is that part of the new covenant which says, ‘I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more.”’ Sanctification is that part of it which says, “I 
will put my laws in their minds, and write them in their hearts.” 

The effect of justification is peace ; the effect of sanctification is 
purity. 

Justification is at once complete. Sanctification is progressive through 
life. 

Justification is an act of God at large. Sanctification is the peculiar 
work of the Spirit. 

Justification introduces us into a new character. Sanctification in- 
troduces us into a new temper. 

Both justification and sanctification are through faith: ‘Justified 
by faith.” ‘‘ Sanctified through faith that is in me.” 
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Both of them are gratuitous on the part of God: neither of them is 
meritorious on the part of man. 

The order of things in the salvation of a sinner seems to be this :— 

God in his infinite and free love and mercy sent his own Son to give 
his life a ransom for many. 

Jesus Christ accordingly underwent the death of the cross, and his 
blood cleanseth from (or atoneth for) all sin. 

A proclamation of grace through Jesus Christ is commanded to be 
made to every creature ; and they are exhorted to believe, and be saved. 

Men, being blinded and alienated through sin, pay no regard to this 
proclamation of mercy. 

God, therefore, works powerfully, but at the same time mildly and 
rationally, upon the minds of some, opening their eyes and displaying 
his glory as it shines in this new dispensation. 

By this Divine influence men are enabled clearly to discern and fully 
to credit all that is proposed to them in the Gospel. 

As soon as they believe, they become pardoned or justified persons, 
and are filled with all joy and peace in believing. 

Being impressed with gratitude, and constrained by love, they deter- 
mine, through grace (or Divine assistance) to live henceforward to Him 
who died for them. 

Under the influence of the word and Spirit of God, they are enabled 
so to do, and daily glorify God with their body and spirit, which are 
his. 

Though sin is not destroyed in them as to its transient and occa- 
sional acts, yet it is destroyed in them as to its habitual and prevailing 
power ; it no longer acts the king in their hearts, but is like a dethroned 
tyrant, who, instead of being submitted to, is bruised under the feet of 
those over whom he formerly domineered. 

Hence it is said of the righteous or justified persons, that they can- 
not sin, because they are born of God, 7. e. of the incorruptible seed 
of the word, which seed abideth in them, and influences their whole 
conduct. 

Persons of this description live in God’s fear and favour, enjoy the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding, purify themselves as 
God is pure, are conducted by his counsel here, and at length received 
into his glory. 
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THE WHITEFIELD PAPERS.—No. III. 
REV. CHARLES KINCHIN, M.A. 


Cuartes Kincutn, who is supposed to have been the writer of the 
following letter, was of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and took the 
degree of Master of Arts February 26, 1732-3.* He was minister of 
Dummer, in Hants, and a fellow of that college, which chose him to be 
dean in 1737 ;+ and on his removal again to Oxford, he took charge 
of the prisoners in the public jail. He was present, in February 
1738-9, at a meeting of the Wesleys, and other clergymen, who all 
appeared to be of one heart and of one judgment, and resolved, at all 
events, to be Bible Christians, and wherever they were, to preach 
with all their might plain old Bible Christianity.t 

On the new year of 1739-40, he was present with the two Wesleys, 
Whitefield, and about sixty of their brethren, at the love-feast of the 
Moravians, at Fetter-lane, when, about three o’clock in the morning, as 
they were continuing instant in prayer, the power of God came mightily 
upon them ; insomuch that many cried out for exceeding joy, and many 
fell on the ground. As soon as they were recovered from their awe and 
amazement, at the presence of His Majesty, they broke out with one 
voice, “ We praise thee, O God! we acknowledge thee to be the Lord !’’§ 

Writing to Mr. Whitefield in the early part of the same year, he 
relates—‘‘ God has greatly blessed us at Oxford of late. We have 
reason to think that four within this fortnight have been born of God. 
The people crowd to the societies on Sunday nights ; several gownsmen 
among the rest. God has much assisted me. Last night we hada 
thronged society, and about forty gownsmen. ”’ || 

It appears that Mr. Kinchin had resolved to secede from the Church 
of England, which gave Mr. Whitefield the greatest uneasiness. 
** Alas!” he exclaims in his Journal, ‘‘ the enemy had so far deluded 
Mr. Kinchin, a sincere and humble minister of Jesus Christ, that I 
found that, through persuasion, he had actually quitted his fellowship, 
and intended to resign his living.”” In a letter, dated Oxford, April 24, 
1739, he says—* Mr. Kinchin’s conduct in fearing (query, /eaving) the 
church, and giving up the parsonage, has sadly grieved the spirit 
of many good souls here; but I bless God they are now a little 
comforted.” {| The following incident, which occurred at Oxford on 
that same day, will account, perhaps, for Mr. Whitefield’s nervous 
anxiety about it :— 





* Catalogue of Oxford Graduates, 1815, p.223. + Philip’s Life of Whitefield, p. 41. 
t Short History of Methodism, 1795, p. 5. § Wesley’s Journal. 
|| Whitefield’s Journal, p. 141. § Whitefield’s Letters, vol. i. p. 48. 
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“Tuesday, April 24.—Met with a little more opposition this morning. About 
nine o’clock, after I had exhorted the society, the vice-chancellor came in person 
to the house where we were assembled, having threatened to do so some 
time ago, if they continued to build up one another in that manner. He sent 
for me down stairs, being informed that I was in the house. When I first saw him, 
I perceived that he was in a passion, which he soon expressed in such language 
as this: ‘ Have you, Sir,’ says he, ‘a name in any book here?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said 1; 
‘ but I intend to take it out soon.’ ‘Yes, and you had best take yourself out too,’ 
replied he, ‘or otherwise I will lay you by the heels. What do you mean,’ 
continued he, ‘by going about, and alienating the people’s affections from their 
proper pastors? Your works are full of vanity and nonsense ; you pretend to inspi- 
ration. If you ever come again in this manner among these people, I will lay you 
first by the heels, and these shall follow.’ Upon this, he turned his back, and went 
away. I desired the brethren to join in prayer, took my leave, being just going 
to set out as the vice-chancellor came in, and about eight at night, I and my friends 
reached Uxbridge.” 


It is certain that Mr. Kinchin joined the Moravians, and having 
written a sermon on the “ New Birth,’”’ he came to London, in 1739, to 
consult his friends about printing it; but as he himself had not then, 
according to the Moravian view of the matter, experienced what he had 
written, he was advised not to publish it. 

He was very diligent in his calling as a minister, and, in 1741, 
*‘ preached secretly in London and in Yorkshire, and was much 
beloved.” Returning again to London, at the end of that year, he was 
seized with the small-pox, which terminated his earthly sojourn; and 
he, with his unmarried sister, who had been carried off by the same 
disease, were buried at St. Giles’ Bloomsbury. He had but a few days 
before been married to a sister of Mr. Delamotte.* Mr. Wesley, who 
often mentions him in his Journal, thus records his death: ‘“ January 
4, 1742-3. Does not God kill and make alive? This day, I under- 
stand poor Charles Kinchin died.” 

Oxon, C.C.C. November 24th, 1737. 

My k1nD Frrenp,—O that I could feel such a frame of soul as I am satisfied 
you felt, when you wrote your letter to me! Then would my heart flow out in 
writing to you,—then should I feel myself quite overcome with gratitude, on account 
of your uncommon, extraordinary affection, plainly expressed in your hearty, fervent 
prayers for me. Your evident love will enable you to pour out your soul on my 
behalf, in the same strain with your letter; otherwise I could have rejoiced, had 
you transcribed your own letter, in order to spread it out often before the throne 
of grace. Oh, Sir, my heart is not in right tune as yet. I am not arrived at 
that pitch of love as to pour out my soul for you in like manner. I am enslaved to 
my corruptions—pride, self-conceit, self-love, self-admiration, desire of praise, 
and taking pleasure in it, an inveterate habitual indolence, inconstancy, irresolution, 
and fear of man; all these blacken and sully my soul, and keep me back. Look upon 
these corrupt tempers. Do you like’em? Can you be easy, while your friend’s 
soul is thus polluted? Pray that I may have grace to crush, stifle, extinguish 
em ; that I may have a clean heart and a right spirit renewed within me—oh, then, 





* MS. account. 
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for a fervent inclination to pray for you my friend! Even now, I sometimes feel 
my soul go out a little towards you. If these obstacles were removed, I should 
more earnestly desire, and should be better qualified to be united in heart and soul 
to my friends. But if you pray that I may be assisted, accepted, and heard, the con- 
tinuance of my prayers for you and yours will not, I hope, be wanting, notwith- 
standing these imperfections. Blessed be God for our acquaintance; may he 
sanctify it to us ; may he give you fresh supplies of spiritual strength ; may you have 
all the grace you desire, that ornament of a meek and quiet spirit in still greater per- 
fection! May God pour down the choicest of his blessings upon all your family, and 
reward you all a hundred-fold for your kindness to your sincere friend and servant, 

C. Kincuin. 

Be so good as to remember me particularly to all my religious acquaintance. 


ON STATE-CHURCH AFFAIRS IN PRUSSIA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

Sirx,—I had just been reading Laing’s “‘ Notes” on Prussia, when the 
article in your Magazine for March, headed ‘ Historical Sketch of the 
Evangelical Churches of Rhenish Prussia,” came under my notice. The 
ground on which your correspondent sought admission to your pages 
was your desire ‘‘to throw light upon the position and prospects of 
ecclesiastical affairs throughout the world.” On this same ground may 
I hope for a similar indulgence ? 

I am not about to question the historical correctness of the facts 
related by J. D. M.; these may be all strictly true; but I am afraid 
that the tone of the article may lead some of your readers to suppose, 
that the union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches in Prussia is a 
mueh better thing than it really is, and that it was brought about by 
more liberal and scriptural means than were really employed for that 
purpose. The following facts should be known by your readers, in 
order that they may be competent to form an impartial opinion of the 
state of the Prussian church, of the means by which the union was 
effected, and the service it may be expected to render to the cause of 
pure Protestantism. 

The late king issued a proclamation, dated September 27, 1817, in 
which he announced it as his royal pleasure, ‘ that the two divided 
Protestant churches should be united into one,’’ to be called ‘‘The 
Evangelical Christian Church.’ The proposed union was represented 
as not affecting “essentials,” in which both churches were before 
agreed ; it would not require a compromise of principle on either side ; 
it “‘ could only be of real value,” as it was accepted, “‘ not from per- 
suasion or indifference, but a real and free conviction,” and as “ its 
roots and existence were implanted in the inward heart, and not merely 
in outward forms;” and, consequently, its royal proposer would 
** respect the rights and liberties of his subjects,” and would be “ far 


from pressing them to adopt and establish it.”” As an example to all 
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Protestant congregations in his dominions, the monarch commanded 
the union of the two congregations, Lutheran and Reformed, of the 
garrison and court at Potsdam, to unite; and on the 30th of October, 
1817, partook, with this united church, “ the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper.’’ It is true there was no general opposition shown to 
the proposed union; but this was not so much because the people 
approved of it, as because they were too indifferent on the subject to 
manifest any enthusiasm in opposing it. The policy of the government, 
in studding the country with thousands of state-paid functionaries, had 
almost quenched the love of liberty, and destroyed public spirit among 
them. Out of nearly 9000 congregations, 7750 were reported to have 
joined the union, and adopted the new ritual, according to the pro- 
claimed wish of the sovereign. 

In the same year an order from the minister of home affairs abolished 
the names of Lutheran, Reformed, Calvinistic, and Protestant church ; 
and enjoined and commanded the use of the name ‘‘ Evangelical Church” 
only. To procure perfect uniformity in the service of the church, a 
new liturgy and agenda was composed, by order of His Majesty, in 
1822, under the auspices of Dr. Eylesh and Dr. Neander, the represent- 
atives of the two old Protestant churches. This met with extensive 
opposition from the congregations, who regarded it as an unwarrant- 
able interference with their religious liberty. But the king’s intentions 
were not to be thwarted; and notwithstanding his fair promises, in 
1817, opposition to the new form of service was denounced as treason- 
able; and where it was resisted, it was introduced with armed force. 
Functionaries suspected of favouring the old ritual were suspended ; 
and the usual modes of persecution and compulsion to promote uni- 
formity, were had recourse to. 

In 1825 a memorial was drawn up and signed by twelve ministers, at 
Berlin, against the new liturgy and agenda, in which they set forth 
the grounds of their opposition. 

In 1830, Dr. Eylesh published a defence of the principle, and an 
explanation of the working of the new Prussian church. He rests his 
defence of the new liturgy and agenda on twelve grounds. Take the 
following as specimens :—‘‘2. It is consistent with the instructions 
of our evangelical church. 3. Binding not contracting to the mind. 
4. Old church-like in its language and forms. 7. Preserves the meaning 
of the church. 11. Purely national. 12. Edifying in its origin (the 
king).” 

According to this new church service, the whole period of public 
worship in the morning is restricted to one hour, the afternoon service 
being shorter still. The sermon must, on no account whatever, exceed 
half an hour ; extempore prayer is forbidden ; the very texts on which 
these half-hour sermons are to be preached, on fast-days, or peculiar 
church-days, are appointed by government ; and no Protestant minister 
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in the kingdom is at liberty to preach from any other text than that 
selected and appointed at head-quarters. 

The new liturgy was intended for the clergy, and not for the people. 
It cannot be purchased by the public at any shop in Prussia. The use 
of the Bible in the churches by the people is discountenanced. The 
only book in the hands of the congregation, is a sort of hymn-book, 
filled with doggrel verse, though printed as prose, from which they 
sing two portions in the course of the service. 

By a tyrannical edict, issued March 9th, 1834, the exercise of public 
religious worship was forbidden in all places except churches. 

At the time when the union was projected, most of the churches in 
Silesia were Lutheran. Here the proposal met with the greatest 
resistance. The parish of Hermannsdorf refused compliance with the 
order of the consistory, and continued to worship in the old Lutheran 
manner. Their pastor, Berger, was then commanded to administer 
the sacrament according to the old and new form alternately. He 
refused the compromise, and was suspended. The parish of Hoenigern 
also refused. Their pastor, Kellner, was suspended ; and, having pro- 
tested against the authority of the commissioners who suspended him, 
was—with forty elders, elected by the congregation to defend their 
liberties—thrown into prison. A minister was selected, and sent to 
be intruded on the people, but found the church-doors nailed, and a 
crowd of people obstructing the entrance. On the 20th December, 
1834, five hundred soldiers marched from Breslau to this recusant 
parish, to force the minister on the people against their will, and to 
compel them to observe a form of service which they disapproved of. 
So great were the sufferings of these honest villagers, arising from this 
persecution, that six hundred of them, like our pilgrim forefathers, 
fled to the forests of America, that there they might enjoy the sacred 
rights that were denied them in their native land. 

These facts, dates and all, are just as I gather them from Mr. Laing’s 
book.* If they be correct, they tell a tale of the despotism of Prus- 
sia’s government, and the thraldom of Prussia’s people, which ought 
to open the eyes of British statesmen and British Christians, and 
moderate the language in which they have been wont to speak of this 
pattern-nation of education and good institutions. If the same restric- 
tions are imposed on the churches in the Rhenish provinces, to which 
J.D. M. particularly refers, as on those in the other provinces; if 
in every church there is an altar railed in, and covered with an 
altar-cloth, with two lighted wax candles, and a crucifix standing upon 
it, and pictures of saints, and holy subjects, hanging behind and around 
it; if the name of Protestant, as applied to the church, is forbidden 





* Notes of a Traveller. By Samuel Laing, Esq. London, 1842. 
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by law; if the service must not exceed an hour altogether, and the 
sermon not thirty minutes ; if the ministers must on certain occasions 
preach only from texts appointed by authority, and may never, on any 
occasion whatever, present an extemporary prayer ; and if, as your cor- 
respondent’s paper teaches us, all this was quietly submitted to by the 
people, and promoted by the clergy—then surely we have but little to 
expect from such churches, in defence of Protestant principles, and the 
propagation of pure and undefiled religion. O come the day when 
kings and governments will cease to corrupt churches, and impede the 
progress of vital piety, by interfering with a subject which is altogether 
beyond their legitimate province ! 


Yours truly, 
March 8, 1844. L. M. N. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


These remarks were written and forwarded to us, as the date will show, immedi- 
ately after the insertion of the first article on the Rhenish Churches, which appeared 
in our March number. The object of that article, as is stated by the writer, was simply 
to give the facts of the case relating to the union of the Synod of Rhineland, the 
Synod of Westphalia, and the few Lutheran churches interspersed, into one eccle- 
siastical family, and to leave every one to form his own conclusions on the matter. 
Such conclusions, we apprehend, could not be very favourable to state-interference 
in religious concerns. The second article, which appeared in April, and which was in- 
tended to show the real state of these united churches, goes far we think to meet the 
objections of our correspondent ; inasmuch as, while it gives them credit for whatever 
appeared praiseworthy in their conduct, it exhibits both their doctrinal errors, and 
also (a thing which L. M. N. seems to fear is passed over) the tyranny to which they 
submitted from the civil government, in its enforcement of the new ecclesiastical 
laws. L. M. N. appears to be involved in some little confusion, from the fact of his 
confounding the union of the two synods and the Lutherans above mentioned, with 
the general question respecting the enforcement of the late king of Prussia’s new 
church scheme. The unjustifiable and illiberal conduct of the Prussian government 
in the case of the Silesian churches, has repeatedly been brought before the British 
public; but in the case of the churches belonging to the two synods of Rhineland 
and Westphalia, we are not aware that any other means were resorted to, or any 
persecution experienced, beyond what was stated in the conclusion of the second 
article. The treatment of the strict Lutherans in the eastern parts of the kingdom 
is no criterion by which to judge of the position of these Rhenish and Westphalian 
churches, who were expressly allowed to follow their old régime under the conditions 
formerly stated. 

With regard to the statements taken from Mr. Laing respecting the usages of the 
Protestant churches, some will apply to the Rhenish district, and some will not. 
There is in every church an altar railed off, and an altar-cloth; a crucifix and two 
candles were added by the new regulations, but the candles are only lighted on 
special occasions. Pictures are not enjoined, and, we believe, are by no means usual, 
neither are the ministers debarred on all occasions from the use of extempore prayer ; 
in addition to which, we might remark, that ever since the present sovereign came 
to the throne, a far more liberal policy has been followed. The whole attempt of 
the late king to secure a mere stiff and cold uniformity, we certainly consider as 
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very absurd and very unjust, but the readiness of the people, in many instances, to 
merge their minor differences in their general unanimity of faith was certainly praise- 
worthy, and, as far as Rhenish Prussia was concerned, was brought about by no 
illiberal means; although when the majority in the synods had once voted for the 
union, the government did not hesitate to use persecution to enforce its universal 
adoption. On some of the subordinate points mentioned by Mr. Laing, we cannot 
speak decidedly in reference to the Rhenish district ; but we should hardly imagine 
he had ever read many of the hymns which he has styled “ doggrel,” as not a few 
of them are amongst the finest specimens of sacred poetry that were ever composed. 
In this department no language can be compared in copiousness with the German. 

We are simply anxious to do proper justice to our Christian brethren in Germany, 
as well as in every other part of the world; and whilst we deprecate as strongly as 
any one the evil effects of state tyranny in religious concerns, yet it is always a 
grateful task to point out the power of Christian principle, as it struggles through 
difficulties, and bears fruit even under the withering shade of civil interference. No 
one, we think, who witnessed the spirit of Dr. Sydow (the minister of the church at 
Potsdam, to which L. M. N. refers,) when he was lately in England, could think 
that he was a man likely to join in a union with other Protestants, because he was 
“ too indifferent on the subject to manifest any enthusiasm in opposing it.” 

We do not agree with those who cry up the German churches just because they 
happento be something foreign, nor with those who altogether run them down 
because they admit usages, and allow principles, different from our own. In this 
case, as well as in most others, we hold that truth lies between two extremes. 


THE ELDER AND THE YOUNGER MINISTERS.— 
OLD OPINIONS AND NEW. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

Dear Si1x,—You are the organ of our denomination, read by the most 
intelligent members of our body. It is therefore a matter of import- 
ance, that those who wish to appear well before the public, should 
appear well in your pages. I am a young man—a young minister— 
and having noticed divers things of late, tending to disparage the 
class to which I belong, I ask, and without fear of refusal, space for a 
few remarks, touching them and their accusers. 

It is obvious that we are approaching a schism of no small magni- 
tude, between the young and the old ministers of our body,—and if 
care be not taken, that schism will be inevitable. I am not for hurry- 
ing it on, but for preventing it altogether, convinced that, supposing 
the blame, if any, not altogether on either side, the errors and evils 
belonging to both would be increased and aggravated by a division. 
It is only in the candour and confidence of mutual intercourse that we 
have security, that any existing mischief shall not go, in either direc- 
tion, to a greater extreme, to say nothing of other manifest and 
manifold painful results to the denomination, and to truth. But is 
the course adopted calculated to conciliate and soothe, or teach and 
improve ? We have papers without end on the faults of the young 
minister, ominous allusions, bold reproofs,— but what are they? 
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Careful statements of the points supposed to be controverted? Wise 
and candid reasonings upon them? Nothing of the kind. 

In the first place, they are chiefly anonymous. Charges of the most 
serious nature are brought by persons who hide themselves in the dark, 
and see, without being detected, the pain which they inflict on others. 
Sometimes indeed, a bold man, strong in his own soul, and his just 
influence, like Dr. Hamilton, publicly, and in his own proper person, 
declares that our young men are nothing, and deserve nothing,—that 
they are full of conceit, and empty of knowledge; but generally our 
accusers are invisible. Is this creditable? Again, the character of the 
charges to which we are exposed, presents a mournful subject for con- 
templation. That we do not submit to our superiors in age—that we 
‘govern’ the churches—that we have abandoned the use of some 
expressions, not scriptural, and speak about religion in the style of 
common sense—that we do not esteem the so-called spirituality of an 
interpretation an argument for its truth—that—but it is useless to go 
further. I have not seen many charges which were not based on 
principles that, if fairly carried out, would lead us into evils the very 
opposite of those which we are sought to be preserved from. And 
then, it is a fact, that, right or wrong, the accusers of our young 
ministers are in the ‘high places.”” They conduct our periodicals— 
they manage our unions—they fill our largest spheres of pastoral 
labour. It is therefore no wonder that surmises and suspicions are 
circulated far and wide. Is it astonishing that all this should wound 
the minds of young ministers—should make them feel a disposition to 
resistance? Verily, if they be not hurried into excesses, it will not be 
the fault of those who essay to keep them back. 

Of course I am not about to enter on a defence of young men—they 
do not need it ; and till there be something more definite and distinct 
than is often seen, it would be extremely difficult. Let some of our 
opponents “ write a book,”’ stating in explicit terms the accusations, 
and the grounds of them, and then it will be time enough to set up a 
regular and formal vindication. My object, at present, is to suggest a 
few general remarks on the whole subject—especially on the spirit of 
the matter. 

Is that spirit just ? Are there no traces that something besides any 
knowledge of a real and great evil leads on to the attack? One thing 
I have seen, or think I have seen—that no small part of the sin and 
folly of young ministers is in their being young. There is a tone of 
superciliousness, of impatient contempt, which says—‘‘ Who are you? 
hold your peace!’’ Indeed, not a little is said about forsaking the 
principles and proceedings of their fathers—a sound argument at Rome, 
but rather out of place in a sect so little subject to traditionary autho- 
rity as our own. And the tendency of many of the things advanced 
in their behalf is to a denial of what has been most esteemed and 
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honoured. Fear is a bad counsellor; yet fear, it is easy to detect, is 
at the bottom of the anti-young-ministers prejudice. It is common 
enough to have talent abused; scientific knowledge, if it be not just 
what was possessed a hundred years ago, called ‘‘ dangerous ;” young 
men of ability termed too clever to be humble believers—and so on. I 
ask—lIs this just? And yet this is the tenor of a great deal of con- 
versation in the “ best circles.” Would any class be safe from such a 
mode of attack as this ? 

Is it kind? Do our accusers know that young men have feelings, 
and characters, and families—that they depend on their repute? Are 
they prepared to foster a prejudice which must comprise all young men ? 
But is it kind to the churches? Who are to supply these churches but 
young men? And what is to be done if our leading and influential 
men succeed in making the people believe that they are unworthy of 
confidence and support? Great surprise is expressed that the demand 
for students to supply vacant pulpits has decreased so much of late. 
Without entering into the causes—and they are several—of this falling 
off, there is one which I wonder is not recognised. Is it likely that 
all that has been said by our accusers should be without effect? Have 
they so poor an opinion of their influence as to suppose that no one 
believes them? They have, in innumerable instances, implanted the 
conviction that the young ministers are very unsound in the faith, 
rash in conduct, undevout in temper; and the natural result is—‘‘ We 
will not have them.” All this must re-act, and it is not kindness, 
therefore, to themselves. But further. Who are entering the world, 
and who are going out of it? Our institutions and literature must de- 
pend on young ministers, after all. But who that knows human nature 
can suppose that they will support and promote these things, while 
they are made the means of their own injury and disgrace? It is too 
much to imagine that a young minister will endeavour to circulate 
among his people a periodical in which they will be taught to suspect 
or disesteem his ministry. 

Is it consistent ? We are dissenters—the second or third remove. 
What, then, is the temper in which we should treat dissent among our- 
selves? Alas, popery is more a natural principle than an ecclesiastical 
form, and, therefore, all the arguments and weapons of popery may be 
found among the most approved nonconforming Protestants. We, 
ourselves, stand on the individual right to reject the widest and longest 
tradition, and yet we bow implicitly to the great men of our denomina- 
tion. We renounce the authority of the fathers of the church, Euro- 
pean, African, and Asiatic, and yet implicitly refer to Howe and Owen! 
This manifestly will not do. And it is as little consistent with the 
practice, as the profession, of those who thus act and speak. The 
men who are now blaming us for departing from their modes, departed 
themselves from the modes of their predecessors. Everything that 
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marks the present generation is an innovation, and yet, ‘‘ no innova- 
tion” is the cry to be raised up. But it is too late. 

I must conclude. I write these few lines in the fear of God. 
I know something of young ministers, and I know that the course 
of conduct at present pursued respecting them does, and must, 
produce in them any results but those desired. If they have erred, 
which, allow me to say, is yet to be proved, something besides 
the lecturing, fit only for school-boys, must be had recourse to. They 
have studied the New Testament, and do know what they believe. 
Their mode of preaching and pastorating is the result of conviction. 
And they are not likely to change because they are abused. They 
have souls, and consciences, and feelings, as well as others. They 
have higher considerations than to be reputed orthodox by men— 
nobler and more solemn prospects then to “ give account” to men. 
They ‘believe, and therefore speak.” But how is faith produced ? 
Not by scolding, not by charges of error ; but proofs of it. Whatever 
tends to conceal or prejudice those proofs, is, therefore, a serious evil 
to those who wish the removal of error. 

Let it be considered, that if there are peculiar temptations in 
the way of the young, there are also in the way of the o/d. If the one 
are disposed towards novelty, the other are towards antiquity. The old 
look backwards—the young forwards; and the result is, in the 
one case, impatience of change ; and in the other, desire for it. But 
does not this show that there should be mutual conciliation, and that 
our safety and prosperity, as well as our peace, will be found in it? 
Let there be no schism ! 

I remain, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 
A Younea Minister. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The writer of this spirited remonstrance is a frequent contributor to these pages, 
and one of that numerous class of erudite and able young ministers, who have 
by their various papers enriched this journal, and helped to secure for it that high 
reputation which it has confessedly obtained. 

It cannot be the wish of the Editor to insert any articles which should injure the 
character, or wound the feelings of such men, or of any younger brethren; and as 
this is supposed to be the tendency of “many ” communications that have been in- 
serted, he has not felt at liberty to withhold this paper from publication, though 
he is compelled very gravely to demur to several of its statements. 

As the Editor, however, has no wish to contend with one whom he has every reason 
to respect and love, so he will not notice several expressions and statements which he 
thinks are open to doubt and animadversion, but will proceed at once to vindicate 
his own conduct, in the discharge of a painful but imperative duty. 

The articles which have given offence are of various kinds. Some are reports of 
speeches, delivered on certain occasions, and for which no one would make the 
Editor responsible: fidelity requiring that he should report what, on grave occasions, 
able and elderly men have thought it their duty to utter. Others appear in the 
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form of original articles, which have been sent, uninvited, for insertion. They have 
appeared anonymously, it is true, but they were not without a name to the Editor ; 
and he is bound to assure the Young Minister, and all his readers, that the writers of 
those papers are not men “to hide themselves in the dark,” or to see with 
satisfaction ‘the pain which they inflict on others.” They are the warm and able 
advocates of a collegiate education for our ministers, but they feel strongly that 
a Christian preacher must seek a glory that exceeds “all Greek, all Roman fame ;” 
and should be prepared to say with the apostle of the Gentiles, “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is not exactly true, that the writers in question “ are in the high places.” They 
do not “conduct our periodicals,” nor “ manage our Unions,” nor “ fill our largest 
spheres of pastoral labour;” but they do occupy posts of observation, and are very 
competent to report what they hear and know in our churches; and it is the firm 
conviction of the Editor, a conviction which facts brought from all parts of the king- 
dom will justify, that these writers were not broaching a novel and slanderous 
opinion, but only giving public expression to that which is well known, often 
spoken of, and greatly deplored in our denominational circles. 

The Editor does not suppose it necessary for him to adduce the painful instances 
on which he rests his judgment, as he only wishes to vindicate himself from the 
imputation of injudiciousness in the course he has taken. 

He has a firm conviction of public duty on this subject, and great faith in the utility 
of such discussions; and therefore, no considerations, terminating on this side of the 
grave, will induce him to abstain from giving publicity to papers that may be written 
in a wise and kind manner on a question so vital and momentous. 

A century ago, when insidious error was creeping into the churches, Watts | 
and Doddridge, Neal and Guyse, published their free and serious remonstrances on the 
decay of religion amongst them; and the language they employed, the Editor regards 
as but too appropriate to our own times. Dr. Doddridge, in his “ Thoughts on the 
Means of Reviving the Dissenting Interest,” makes the following remarks, which are 
affectionately commended to serious consideration :— 

“If any of my younger brethren were to inquire, how another popularity of a far 
more honourable kind, is to be pursued and secured, I answer, that their own 
converse and observation on the world, must furnish them with the most valuable 
instructions on this head. And though some of their particular remarks may differ, 
according to the various places and circumstances in which they are made, yet I 
apprehend there are many things of considerable importance, in which they will all 
agree. As, for instance: they will quickly see that the generality of the Dissenters, 
who appear to be persons of serious piety, have been deeply impressed with the 
peculiarities of the Gospel scheme. They have felt the Divine energy of those 
important doctrines, to awaken, and revive, and enlarge the soul ; and, therefore, they 
will have a peculiar relish for discourses upon them. So that, if a man should 
generally confine himself to subjects of natural religion, and moral virtue, and 
seldom fix on the doctrines of Christ, and the Spirit, and then, perhaps, treat them 
with such caution, that he might seem rather to be making concessions to an adver- 
sary, than giving vent to the fulness of his heart on his darling subject, he would 
soon find, that all the penetration and eloquence of an angel could not make him 
universally agreeable to our assemblies. 

“The greater part of most dissenting congregations, consisting, as we before 
observed, of plain people, who have not enjoyed the advantages of a learned educa- 
tion, nor had leisure for improvement by after study, it is apparently necessary, that 
a man should speak plainly to them, if he desire they should understand and approve 
what he says. And as for those that are truly religious, they attend on public 
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worship, not that they may be amused with a form or sound, nor entertained with 
some new and curious speculation ; but that their hearts may be enlarged as in the 
presence of God, that they may be powerfully affected with those great things of 
religion, which they already know and believe ; and so their conduct may be suitably 
influenced by them. And to this purpose they desire that their ministers may speak 
as if they were in earnest, in a lively and pathetic, as well as a clear and intelligible 
manner.” 

The Doctor, towards the conclusion of his pamphlet, addressing the gentlemen to 
whom it was inscribed, adds— 

“Tf what I have writ appear reasonable to you, sir, I cannot but wish that you 
and other gentlemen of the laity, who are heartily concerned for our interest, would 
endeavour to cultivate such sentiments as these in the minds of young ministers of 
your acquaintance. We are naturally very desirous of being known to you, and 
singled out as the object of your regard. Whereas we early begin to look with a 
comparative contempt upon the meaner sort of people, as an ignoble herd Fruges 
consumere nati. Whilst engaged in our preparatory studies, we are indeed so gene- 
rous, as to give up one another to the vulgar: but we have each of us the pene- 
tration to discover, that there is something uncommon in our dear selves, by which 
nature seems to have intended us to be, as we absurdly enough express it, orators 
for the polite. These arrogant and pernicious sentiments we sometimes carry along 
with us from the academy to the pulpit; where, perhaps, we make our first appear- 
ance infinitely solicitous about every trifling circumstance of a discourse, yet negligent 
of that which should be the soul of it. And if the people are not as much charmed 
with it as ourselves, we have then an evident demonstration of their incorrigible 
stupidity; and so resentment concurs with pride and ambition, to set us at the 
remotest distance from those who ought to be the objects of our tenderest regards. 
If an elder minister have so much compassion and generosity as to deal freely with 
us upon those heads, and give such advice as circumstances require, it is great odds 
but we find some excuse for neglecting what he says: ‘He is ignorant or unpolite ; 
or perhaps, intoxicated with his own popularity, and means his counsels to us as 
encomiums upon himself ;’ or, if neither of these will do, some other artifice must be 
found out, to fix the blame any where rather than at home. And if, in the midst of a 
thousand mortifications we can but find out one gentleman of fortune, sense, and 
learning, that admires us, we are happy. A single diamond is worth more than a 
whole load of pebbles ; and we, perhaps, adopt with vast satisfaction, the celebrated 
words of Arbuscula in Horace: Men’ moveat cimex Pantilius, &c., without con- 
sidering that what was highly proper ‘in the mouth of a player and a poet, would 
be extremely absurd in a heathen, and much more in a Christian, orator.” 

This was the first pamphlet Doddridge published, and when he was only in his 
twenty-eighth year. 

Dr. Isaac Watts, in his Preface to J. Jennings’s Two Discourses, thus expressed 
himself :— 

“It must be confessed, without controversy, that there are some things wherein 
several of the preachers of the present time have the advantage of our learned and 
pious fathers; but there are other excellences in the sermons of the Puritanical age, 
which I would rejoice to find more studiously revived and cultivated in our day. 
Among these I know none of more eminent necessity, glory, and usefulness, than 
those two which are the subjects of this little book; I mean the evangelical turn of 
thought that should run through our ministry, and the experimental way of discourse 
on practical subjects. 

‘It hath been justly observed, that where a great and universal neglect of 
prea ching Christ hath prevailed in a Christian nation, it hath given a fatal occasion 
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to the growth of deism and infidelity; for when persons have heard the sermons of 
their clergy, for many years together, and find little of Christ in them, they have 
taken it into their heads, that men may be very good men and go safe to heaven with- 
out Christianity; and therefore, though they dwell in a land where the Gospel is 
professed, they imagine there is no need they should be Christians. But what a blot 
and reproach would it be to our ministry, if infidels and heathens should multiply 
among us, through such a woeful neglect of preaching the peculiar doctrines of 
Christ ! 

“ Besides, let us consider how little hath been our success in comparison of the 
multitudes converted by our fathers in the day of their ministry. Hath not this been 
matter of sore complaint these many years past? Now it is worth our inquiry, 
whether it may not be ascribed to the absence of Christ in our sermons? And what 
reason, indeed, can we have to expect the presence and influence of the Spirit of 
Christ, if we leave his person, his offices, his grace, and his Gospel, out of our dis- 
courses, or give but a slight and casual hint at these glorious subjects, which ought 
to be our daily theme ? 

‘“* And, perhaps, another cause of our want of success hath been this, that we have 
too much left off the way of our fathers, in distinguishing the characters of our 
hearers, and dividing the word aright to saints and sinners, to the stupid and the 
profane, the awakened and convinced, the mournful and penitent, the presumptuous 
and obstinate, the deserted and despairing. 

“ This method appears eminently in the labours of the former age. Those two 
great and good men, Mr. Flavell and Mr. Baxter, might be divided in their senti- 
ments on other subjects, but you find this conduct runs through all their practical 
writings. 

“ Have we not been too often tempted to follow the modish way, and speak to our 
hearers in general terms as though they were all converted already, and sufficiently 
made Christians by a national profession? Have not some of us spent our labour to 
build them up in the practice of duties, without teaching them to search whether the 
foundation has been laid in an entire change and renovation of heart? Do we lead 
them constantly to inquire into the inward state of their souls, their special tempers 
and circumstances of their spirits, their peculiar difficulties, dangers, and temptations, 
and give them peculiar assistance in all this variety of the Christian life ? 

“ With how much more efficacy does the word of God impress the conscience, 
when every hearer finds himself described without the preacher’s personal knowledge 
of him! when his own spiritual state is painted to the life, and, as it were, set before 
his eyes in the language of the preacher! when a word of conviction, advice, or 
comfort, is spoken so pertinently to his own case, that he takes it as directed to him- 
self! How much more powerful and more penetrating will our sermons be, when 
those who come into our assemblies shall be convinced and judged, and have the 
secrets of their hearts made manifest, and confess that God is in the midst of us of a 
truth!” 

Unhappily these wise and faithful counsels were despised by the young Nonconformist 
ministers of the beginning of the eighteenth century, till at length the Rev. J. Barker, 
of Salter’s Hall, writing, just a century ago, to his beloved Doddridge, thus gave utter- 
ance to the bitterness of his soul:—‘ The Dissenting interest is not like itself. I 
hardly know it. It used to be famous for faith, holiness, and love. I know the time, 
when I had no doubt, into whatever place of worship I went among Dissenters, but 
that my heart would be warmed and comforted, and my edification promoted. Now 
I hear prayers and sermons which I neither relish nor understand. Evangelical truth 
and duty are quite old-fashioned things: many pulpits are not so much as chaste: 
one’s ears are so dunned with ‘reason,’ ‘ the great law of reason,’ and ‘ the eternal 
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law of reason,’ that it is enough to put one out of conceit with the chief excellency 
of our nature, because it is idolised and even deified. How prone are men to ex- 
tremes! What a pity it is, when people emerge out of an ancient mistake they 
seldom know when to stop! O! for the true purity of our fountains; the wisdom 
and diligence of our tutors; the humility, piety, and tractableness of our youth!” 
In another letter he adds:—‘‘The defection of our younger ministers I greatly 
lament ; and if the people departed from the doctrines of the Reformation as much as 
the ministers, I should begin to think whether ours were an interest worth serving.” 
And the people thought so too, and therefore forsook the old meeting-houses of their 
fathers for the tabernacles of the Calvinistic Methodists. Thus Methodism saved 
Nonconformity. ‘‘ The Fathers and Founders” of the London Missionary Society 
were men of the true Methodistical spirit ; and they were the men that raised the Inde- 
pendent churches to their present position. George Burder, at Coventry; David 
Bogue, at Gosport ; Edward Parsons, at Leeds ; Robert Simpson, at Bolton; William 
Roby, at Manchester; George Lambert, at Hull; James Boden, at Sheffield ; William 
Kingsbury, at Southampton; John Griffin, at Portsea; Joseph Slatterie, at Chat- 
ham; Jehoiada Brewer, at Birmingham; these, and such as these, gathered and sus- 
tained our most flourishing and useful churches, not by dealing in the prettinesses 
of style or the subtleties of the schools, but by preaching a full-toned Gospel, such 
as men who are seeking for salvation desire and love. 

Most sincerely attached to the service of the Congregational churches, the Editor 
is only conscious of one object in these labours, their preservation and progress in 
truth and holiness. He feels that if he can stir up the pure minds of his younger 
brethren to remember the habitual importance of preaching with unction and 
power the great and peculiar truths of Christianity, that he is doing a good work, 
the influence of which will be felt by as many congregations as there are ministers 
so impressed. If, however, in his solicitude for this vital object, he or his cor- 
respondents have written more strongly than the occasion warrants, none would 
regret it more than himself, for he knows no greater joy than to witness the pros- 
perity of evangelical religion throughout our colleges and churches. 


DEATH’S VICTORY LOST.—AN ALLEGORY. 
AFTER THE MANNER OF SPENSER. 


‘Twas through a forest, whose mistrustfull dark 
Was populous with blastes, a Pilgrim strayd. 

The starres that make Night’s crown were everie spark 
Hid by her haire—the cloudes, with which stormes playd, 
Covering that crown with gloomy-tangled shade ; 

The sickly-pillowed moone was layd to sleepe, 

Where stealthy-treading mists her darkened chamber keepe. 


Oft up towards heaven he turnd his glances calm, 
As oft in his calm eyne the tempest scouled ; 
Within him Hope would sing her heavenlie psalm, 
Without the storm-windes rored their songs and houled ; 
Farre off rolled thunderous sownds that grew and grouled. 
But near him Peace woulde trill her notes of cheare, 
Warbling of halcyon reste all through that wood of feare. 
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In that wood’s shadowe lurkd the robber Death— 
A robber since time was—ever in wayte 
For light of mortall eyne and mortall breath, 
Glad lookes are bright and mock his dark estate ; 
And breath is life, and therefor moves his hate ;— 
A robber from fayre cheekes of ruddy hue, 


That sicknesse may have room to looke more palely through. 


A robber from the riche of gold they cherishd, 
A giver to the poore of reste they sought, 
A hope to some when all else hoped had perishd, 
A feare to more whose earthly hope had wrought 
To such successe that they could wish for nought, 
A robber from the foole of good he meant, 
Who dyed and left undone his long-deferred intent. 


A ryder on the dusty desert-winde, 
And on the slaughterous thundering avalanche, 
Hailed like calm sea by the world-wearie minde 
Which the next moment feares thereon to launch, 
A hov’rer o’er red fields where he will stanch 
The gaping wound with bony finger cold, 
And draw the faint soule thence one moment since so bold. 


A life to those whose life is hid in God, 
Deadly to those whose pleasures with them dye; 
The gate of heaven to those who heavenward trod, 
The frown of winter that must be past by 
Before our endlesse summer smyles on hye,— 
The summoner we know not when or where— 
The stemme of heavenly flowres or roote of hell’s despayre. 


A robber from the weepers of their dying, 
A giver to the graveyards of their dead, 

And heaven and hell with either hand supplying ; 
A robber of the food whereon Love fed, 
Wrapping his clay-cold spoyle in sullen lead— 

A wanderer o’er the world—yet oh! how still— 

Sitting to watch Decaye in charnels dank and chill! 


He deemes the Pilgrim must have found some wealth 
To cheare him through the beating miseries 
Of his storm-pelted pathway,—so, by stealth, 
Taking the counsel of dark-whispering trees, 
He hydes among their trunks, this wealth to seize ;— 
His bow ybent is raised, and at his eare 
The raven-shaft, and now the unthinking prey draws nere. 


Quivering, the barb is fastened in his hart ; 

Backward he reels, and falls down dizzily ; 
Now from his ambush hungry Death doth start 

Wolf-like on him that panting there doth lye, 

“ Thy treasure—foole !”’ he shouts with hollow cry :— 
To those pale lippes but one more breath was given— 
Smyling at Death, they cryed, “ The treasure is in Heaven /” 





R. A. V. 
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REVIEWS. 


1. Contributions, Biographical, Literary, and Philosophical, to the 
Eclectic Review. By John Foster, Author of ‘‘ Essays on Decision 
on Character,” $c. §c. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 570, 527. Ward and Co. 
1844. 

2. Lectures delivered at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. By John Foster. 
8vo. pp. 419. Jackson and Walford. 1844. 


Tue mass of men are never known, and leave no trace of their exist- 
ence behind them. They are not distinguishable in life from the vast 
crowd among whom they move and have their being, and at death they 
pass away—producing no more impression than the shadow of a cloud 
upon the waves of the sea. But there are a few in every age that give 
to it a character, embodying, directing, and stimulating its mighty in- 
fluences ; marking its place in the history of humanity, and making it 
the starting point of new periods of intellectual and moral advance- 
ment. They stand out, like mountains, from the dead level of society, 
and may be seen and admired at a distance that is fatal to the percep- 
tion of the general surface of human minds. John Foster was one of 
these. He obtained a real and high distinction while he lived, and 
generations will have passed ere his name and his works vanish from 
the view of the great and the good. He acquired a great and holy 
influence, and gavea stimulus, whose nature is to deepen as it spreads, 
to the mightiest movements of intelligence and faith. 

We rejoice that it is not necessary to introduce so gifted a mind to 
our readers. Indeed, it would be a reflection on any one pretending to 
any appreciation of the loftiest endowments of genius, and to an in- 
telligent acquaintance with the most important facts and characteristics 
of his times, to suppose him ignorant of such a man and such a writer 
as John Foster. Originally possessed of mental powers such as are 
but rarely given unto men, he exercised them in a manner worthy of 
their exalted nature. Made to be independent of other men, no one 
was more free from the influence of custom and conventionalism. He 
dared to use the noble faculties that God had given to him, in subjec- 
tion to no will but that of his Maker. Hence his thoughts were as 
fresh as they were free. On many subjects he was before his times, 
his province being to lead and not to follow the intellect of his age— 
presenting the standard of truth, and not adopting the views of men. 
In reference to education, the relations of government to Christianity, 
the ministry, and many other matters, he developed principles that 
startled more than they convinced, and were misconceived by more 
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than wondered at them, and that are even now but partially received, 
although the tendency is strong towards their full approval and prac- 
tical adoption. 

The present appearance of the “Contributions” will be a cause of 
deep gratification to the thinking class. It was well known that Mr. 
Foster committed some of the richest results of his mental exercises to 
the pages of the Eclectic ; but we had no conception, and, we believe, 
the public in general had none either, of the number and variety of his 
productions that have appeared in that important and well-conducted 
periodical. When our readers are informed that about sixty reviews 
are contained in these volumes, and that these are but a selection from 
a much larger number, one hundred and eighty-five, while they rejoice 
in the repast provided for their edification and delight, they will won- 
der less than they may have done at the infrequency of Mr. Foster’s 
appearance as an author in his own proper person. The editor has exer- 
cised a sound discretion in reprinting them in their present form ; indeed, 
we do not see how, being the only proprietor of their copyright, he 
could have stood acquitted to his own conscience, and the public, had 
he omitted so great a duty. And, if he has done well, he has also done 
it well. He has abstained from the fashionable and vicious practice of 
altering the writings of the dead; regarding any attempt at revision as 
“the height of presumption—the very impersonation of vanity.” At 
the same time, “‘ many of the papers included large extracts from the 
works reviewed, the greater part of which has been excluded from the 
present reprint, together with such connecting remarks as the extracts 
required ;” so that the volumes contain Mr. Foster’s thoughts without 
being filled, to a great extent, with the thoughts of other men. 

It is unnecessary to characterise these papers. All who read them 
will readily admit the judgment of the editor, that though, “as com- 
pared with the republished papers of some eminent living reviewers, 
they may be wanting in that finish which their personal superintend- 
ence has secured to their productions, yet in all the higher and more 
permanent qualities of intellect, in their largeness of view, the pene- 
trating subtlety of thought, deep insight into human nature, and sym- 
pathy with the nobler and more lofty forms of spiritual existence, they 
will be found eminently worthy of the genius of their author, and sub- 
servient to his permanent repute.” They are worthy to go along with 
the reviews of Hall, Macaulay, and Jeffrey. Profound, keen, courteous, 
powerful in reasoning, vigorous and massive in style, and eminently 
Christian in sentiment, they will suffer nothing by comparison with the 
writings of those justly celebrated men in the most important points, 
while in some they possess an evident superiority. We allude more 
particularly to the religious principles on which they are all based. Mr. 
Foster’s views on the greatest of all matters were thoroughly evangeli- 
cal, and he could not forget them when estimating individual character 
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or describing general events. He never suffers talent, or taste, or learn- 
ing, to take the place of genuine godliness ; does not allow the great, 
whose lives or writings he reviewed, to be judged of by a rule made 
only for themselves ; but asserts and applies the principles of the faith 
and morality of Christ with an impartial severity. This is a uniform 
characteristic ; but it is seen, especially in the notice of such works as 
those of the Rev. Sidney Smith, whose position in the Established 
Church shows how little security there is in fact, whatever may be in 
boast, for harmony between the preaching of its ministers and the 
meaning of its articles. 

The second work we have placed at the head of this article, consists 
of Lectures delivered between the years 1822 and 1825, at the request 
of some of Mr. Foster’s personal friends. ‘‘ His auditory,” observes 
the editor, “consisted of persons belonging to various religious com- 
munities in Bristol, most of whom had long known and appreciated his 
writings. With such a class of hearers, Mr. Foster felt himself war- 
ranted to take a wider range of subjects, and to adopt a more varied 
and elaborate style of illustration, than in addressing a promiscuous 
congregation.”’” We suspect this explanation will not go very far in 
accounting for the character of the volume. We need not any expla- 
nation ; and those who do, will scarcely be satisfied with this one. The 
character of Mr. Foster’s mind, and the nature of his convictions, would 
not have allowed him, under any circumstances, to deliver lectures very 
different from these. He was not one of those who think it necessary 
to confine the ministrations of the pulpit to a few theological common- 
places. He had too comprehensive a view of “the whole counsel of 
God” to preach perpetually on one or two only of its principles ; and, 
believing that people in general, to use his own words, “have nothing 
but the Gospel,” he dared to encounter the prejudices of the most 
prejudiced of all classes, in developing the facts and sentiments of 
Christianity in their remotest associations, and most general bearings. 
Hence he would not always be termed an “evangelical” preacher by 
many who seem to pride themselves on their contracted views, and mis- 
take oneness of idea for singleness of mind. But on this, as on other 
subjects, he consulted not the prevailing notions, but took his stand on 
the clear and well-reasoned conclusions of his own mind, and has thus 
exerted no mean influence on the general modes of exhibiting Christian 
truth. 

We need not say that the Lectures are full of wise and important 
thoughts, and such as might be expected from a Christian philosopher 
of great originality of mind. ‘The Lectures are twenty-seven, upon the 
following subjects :—the New Year—the Supreme Attachment due to 
Spiritual Objects—the Self-discipline suitable to certain Mental States 
—the Right Mode of giving and receiving Reproof—On combining 
Watchfulness and Prayer—Characteristics of Vain Thoughts—Correct- 
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ives of Vain Thoughts—Spiritual Freedom produced by Knowledge of 
the Truth—On Formality and Remissness in Prayer—the Season of 
Spring and its Moral Analogies—the Destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah—On Sober-mindedness—False Grounds of Superiority in Holi- 
ness—Fallacies operating against Earnestness in Religion—Earnestness 
in Religion enforeed—the Uses and Perversions of Conscience—the 
Autumn, and its Moral Analogies—Elijah’s Sacrifice and the Priests of 
Baal—the Winter, and its Moral Analogies—the End of the Year—on 
Negro Slavery—the Comprehensiveness of the Divine Law—the Neces- 
sity and Right Method of Self-examination—Christ, though invisible, 
the Object of devout Affection—Noah and the Deluge—Our Ignorance 
of our Future Mode of Existence—the Christian Doctrine of the Per- 
fectibility of Man. 

One thing has struck us forcibly in these Lectures—they are severely 
practical. Without the smallest portion of violence or declamation, 
they are eminently adapted to awaken the most spiritual thoughts, and 
produce the deepest impressions. Indeed, it is easy to see that the ab- 
sence of violence and declamation is inseparably associated with the 
causes of their impressiveness—they are a striking instance of the 
power of truth. Full of solemn realities, the soul is almost obliged to 
feel its interest in them ; the results of clear and comprehensive reason- 
ing, there is no chance that the detection of weakness in some points 
shall lessen the power in other points. Not the assumed forms of a 
conventional mind, but the fresh growth of a natural one, they get more 
than that ever-ready and formal assent, which is more frequently the 
polite mode of rejecting than the indication and means of receiving 
truth. There is nothing of the style and manner of preachers who are 
apt to imagine themselves the only men that are in earnest, the energy 
of whose ministry is more a matter of physical force than of anything 
else ; but there is the greater power of deep thought and “ faith un- 
feigned.”” Mr. Foster was what Carlyle would call a real man, and 
spoke real things. He “‘ reasoned ;”’ and as he reasoned souls “ trem- 
bled.”” He cared not for the “‘ wind” and “earthquake” and “fire” 
of boisterous and blazing declamation, in which “ the Lord is not,” but 
he spoke in the “ still small voice” of truth, philosophy, and earnest 
personal consciousness—and God was in it. 

We hope that our readers will make themselves acquainted with all 
these volumes. They are entitled to the circulation which there can be 
but little doubt they will obtain. Ministers cannot do better than re- 
commend such works to their people ; they would tell upon the highest 
ends of ministerial labour, as hundreds of works continually published 
from the pulpit can never tell. 
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A Series of Discourses on the Proper Deity of the Son of God, and 
the Primary Design of His Mission. By the Rev. T. East, of 
Birmingham. 8vo. pp. xv. 440. 1844. London: C. A. Bartlett. 


Tuis is a truly trenchant work. It is no languid, listless disquisi- 
tion. It is a weapon of war, unsparingly brandished, flashing light, 
and dealing death on every side. It has evidently been well forged, and 
well attempered, long preparing in the skilful armourer’s hand, and 
long under his proof, and now, at length, held forth, keen and trusty, 
not for display and pastime, but for high encounter and mortal thrust. 

There is much originality in this volume. The conception, and the 
language of it, are by no means trite. The author thinks for himself. 
All comes forth from his mind with its native stamp. There is no 
adjuration of a master, no servile tracking of another’s footsteps, 
no mean piracy, no flaunting in borrowed stores. The whole is clearly 
a spontaneous, earnest production of one mind. All is its own. 

A spiritedness characterises every page. Nothing hangs heavily, or 
proceeds tortuously. The attention is always sustained. The style, 
not always faultless, never is wanting in vivacity. This character 
is supported by quotation, by anecdote, by sarcasm, by appeal. All 
lives beneath the master’s touch. 

A certain strength of dealing with the subject soon becomes obvious 
to his reader. A very daring is seen in drawing his own consequences, 
and in confounding those of his opponent. He carries out whatever 
he approves or disapproves in no guarded way. He fearlessly holds 
his torch, alike to illumine or to consume. We cannot deny that 
sometimes points are pressed, and arguments are urged by him, to the 
no small pain of our feelings. 

To us, many reasons present themselves, why we should hail 
the honoured minister who has favoured us with this no common 
treatise, in this department of Christian polemics. 

For we believe, that the faithful expositor of Divine truth, by 
the living voice, and in the public pastorate, will generally prove 
the most efficient controvertist. The anchoret dreams in his cell, with 
the skull and the breviary before him ; the good minister of Christ, in 
his retreat of study and devotion, is better furnished with the heart of 
man, and the word of inspiration. He emerges thence to explain, and 
to apply his deeper musings ; he leaves a speculative for a practical 
ground ; he marks and conducts the operations of his digested princi- 
ples among different classes of society, and on various stages of 
life: he is set for the defence of the Gospel. We, therefore, value his 
testimony beyond that of any other. And when in fast receding years 
he bears witness to the “ Divine power” of the Redeemer, we receive 
a species of demonstration in the shape of ripe and manifold experience, 
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which is above all price. He has acquired a tact in the search, a 
clearness in the discernment, a relish in the enjoyment, a fidelity in the 
application of truth, which the mere critic can never know. While 
the learned solitary deserves all honour for his rescensus and analysis, 
we have still greater confidence in the learned championship of 
him who goes in and out among a Christian people, and reads con- 
stantly in them, or in their antagonists, the spirit of truth, and 
the spirit of error. Through a laborious career, particularly distin- 
guished as the career of the preacher, has our author been known for 
the uncompromising promulgation of the orthodox faith. 

Another reason is more personal. Mr. East has received a peculiar 
vocation to create a school of literature and religion for the edu- 
cation of our ministry. It has been his business and his passion 
for years. He has sacrificed all for it. It is his life. The cur- 
riculum, which he has been the means of constituting and publish- 
ing, has quickened the ambition, and advanced the standard of every 
similar institution. Now we delight to see in him the thorough 
horror of Socinianism. He is not afraid of sound doctrine. He seeks 
no circuitous, glozing, quivering sentences to avouch that Christ 
is “the true God and eternal life.” He is not ashamed of the 
archaisms of Puritanism and Nonconformists. There is a directness, 
a grappling in his statements, which we from our souls approve. 

Let no one expect much concession. Our author is not so polite a 
cavalier as some of his contemporaries. He is of a sturdy order. He 
even goes so far as to intimate that there may be rational Christians, 
calm inquirers, and amiable men, discoverable out of the ranks of the 
adherents to the Priestleys and the Belshams : hermeneutics, not quite 
engrossed in the new version: missions, not utterly swallowed up in 
the zeal of Unitarianism. 

The work avails itself of the best method to crush the “ God-denying 
apostacy.”” However fairly you represent its sentences, its disciples 
always disclaim them. The most reproachless resource is, then, to 
take their own utterances. They have written many a book. Select 
from prophets of their own. Let their own tongue fall upon them- 
selves. Only then can you know a thousandth part of the blasphemies 
which their system readily evokes, and has unblushingly inscribed. 
Their archives have been ransacked by no incurious and indifferent 
examiner. The secrets are certainly blazed abroad with no very tender 
delicacy or considerate suppression. 

The design of the volume is that of popular usefulness. It arrogates 
no pretension to the higher style of scholarship. In no sense is it pro- 
found. But the management of the argument is generally very acute 
and masterly. We know not any other which can fulfil a more import- 
ant errand. It should be outspread before all who are fascinated by 
the imposing air and manner of Socinianism. It lays open that shallow, 
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conceited, profane, pretext of Christianity. It applies the brand to the 
bone. We doubt not that its timely perusal will warn many of the 
gulf into which they might otherwise have fallen. 

Our readers will see what is the contents of the book in the following 
order of subjects. The chapters are entitled discourses, but they have 
no texts. I. On the Person of Jesus Christ. II. On the Import- 
ance of the Inquiry, whether Jesus Christ be a mere Man, or whether 
He united in his person the Divine with the Human Nature? III. An 
Examination of some of the Popular Objections which are advanced 
against the Union of the Divine and Human Natures, in the Person of 
Jesus Christ. IV. A calm Consideration of the Testimony which the 
Prophets bore to the Person of Jesus Christ, and the Primary Design 
of his Mission. V. A calm Consideration of the Testimony which 
John the Baptist and the Evangelists bore to the Person of Jesus 
Christ, and the Primary Design of his Mission. VI. A calm Consideration 
of the Testimony which Jesus Christ bore of himself, and the Primary 
Design of his Mission. VII. A calm Consideration of the Testimony 
which the Apostles bore to the Person of Jesus Christ, and the Primary 
Design of his Mission. VIII. The Witnesses who testified of Christ, 
raised the Question of his Divinity :—The bearing of this fact in the 
settlement of the Controversy. IX. The Mission of Jesus Christ, if he 
were a mere Man, has defeated the grand Design of Providence, which 
all preceding dispensations were employed to accomplish. X. The 
Example of Jesus Christ Defective and Pernicious, if He were only a 
frail Human Being. XI. The Religious Character and Habits of 
Unitarians, a Conclusive Evidence against the Scriptural Origin of 
their Belief. XII. On the Degenerating Tendency of Unitarianism. 

Here is a large scope ; and the outline is not more extensive than 
the filling up is minute. It is due to the writer to say, that while he 
affects not erudition, he truly honours it. He dedicates his work to the 
Author of the “Scriptural Testimony to the Messiah.” He thus, at 
the outset, pays his homage to true critical lore. He follows not that 
illustrious man, however, in a single step. His path is perfectly dif- 
ferent. We hope the discourses will be widely perused. They must 
abash the error they refute, were it capable of shame. We foresee that 
they will be greatly disliked by timid friend and relentless foe. The 
tyro from Germany will lament their dearth of mysticism and mythos. 
The importer of American marvels and profundities will bewail the 
absence of startling terminology and of new lights (new lights which 
are generally old and wasted snuffs!). But they who love our theology 
will thank the author that he has spoken out, that he has not trimmed 
his way, and that he has set such an example of noble zeal and firmness 
to his brethren. 

As a fair specimen of the style and manner of the author, we extract 
the following section, in which Unitarian sympathy and fellowship 
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with ‘‘ virtuous and pious deists,” is brought out by Mr. East with 
characteristic force. 


“I will now call the attention of the reader to modern Unitarians, who are 
admitted, on an authority which they regard as equal, if not superior, to apostolic, 
to bear a very striking resemblance to avowed infidels ; and who are willing to hold 
the most intimate fellowship with them. The late Dr. Priestley, who knew what 
unbelievers reject, and what Unitarians admit, says of Jefferson, a late President of 
America, ‘ He is generally considered as an unbeliever; if so, however, he cannot be 
far from us.’ This concession from such a competent judge, establishes the fact, 
that an unbeliever, who disdainfully rejects the entire scheme of revelation, and a 
Unitarian believer, are very much alike. 

“‘T would now ask, on the supposition that the apostles were still living on earth, 
whether any one can imagine that Paul, if writing to Barnabas, would say, in 
reference to unbelievers, ‘they cannot be far from us.’ What! in proportion as men 
recede in belief from the faith of Christ, are they to be considered as approximating 
to its original purity? Would Paul, if he were upon earth, or any of the apostles, 
hold fellowship with men of such a cast of character, and attempt to persuade 
the members of churches to do it? Would he give it as his unqualified opinion, 
that while rejecting the Gospel of Christ as a cunningly-devised fable; while 
pouring contempt on the record of inspiration, and on the institutions of the 
Christian faith; branding Jesus Christ as an impostor, or an enthusiast; and treating 
with scornful ridicule communion with God, as a source of mental delight, that they 
‘ will finally be partakers in the salvation of the righteous?’ Impossible! And yet 
these are the men to whom modern Unitarians are holding out the hand of (what 
they call) Christian communion, and of whom they unhesitatingly say, that they 
know not who has a right to exclude them from taking the Lord’s-supper, if they 
wish it. 

“Some years since, the Rev. I. J. Taylor, of Manchester, preached and published 
a sermon on ‘Communion with Unbelievers ;’ and the text* he selected for the 
occasion was about as appropriate, as the doctrine of his discourse was in accordance 
with the practice of the primitive churches. After a few introductory remarks, by 
which he attempts to parry the force of the prohibitory language of the apostle, he 
asserts that ‘it has no reference whatever to conscientious differences of belief, or 
even to conscientious unbelief.’ ‘It does not appear, then,’ he adds, ‘that we can draw 
any precedent from the apostle’s prohibition to the Corinthians, for the regulation 
of our behaviour towards unbelievers in the present day.’ ‘ With us, the grand 
outward distinction among men, is moral character. With all my belief in the 
intrinsic excellence of the Gospel,—notwithstanding my persuasion that most serious 
and good persons would, upon inquiry, become Christians, 1 am no less convinced 
that there are cases in which men of the most upright minds, and the most unexcep- 
tionable moral characters, have never attained to a firm faith in revealed religion.’ 

“ After saying that he would not recommend young persons whose views and 
principles are unformed, to associate with men of very sceptical opinions ;—he adds, 
as the result of his own experience, ‘I know of no one whose society is more improv- 
ing, or more calculated to make us think closely and earnestly on the subject of 
religion, than a serious, candid, and moral deist.’ ‘ Morality must still be the 
ultimate test, by which we judge of a man’s sincerity, and determine how far it is 
proper to admit him into our communion and society, or not.’ He then, in a very 
bold and decided tone, advocates the admission of unbelievers into the most intimate 
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fellowship with them; and as boldly condemns the spirit, as antichristian, which 
would dare to raise an objection against it. 

“The publication ofjthis very feeble, but somewhat extraordinary sermon, occasioned 
a stir amongst the entire body of Unitarians; a few of them took the alarm, and did 
dare to enter their protest against it. The Rev. Noah Jones, one of their own 
ministers, was the first to distinguish himself in the contest ; he says, ‘I have seen 
with sorrow, the many instances in which the immense gulf which subsists between 
the Christian and the unbeliever is apparently annihilated, by the manner in which 
both characters are equally acknowledged in Unitarian congregations. 

“«*T have no hesitation in admitting to the world, what is sufficiently notorious, 
that our places of worship are frequented by unbelievers, who not only join in our 
devotions, and listen with complacency to the discourses of our ministers, but take 
an active part in the management of the internal concerns of our churches, and are, 
in some cases, the principal pecuniary supporters of our cause. 

““¢ We cannot help the appearance of the deist in our chapels, but we can help 
claiming fellowship with him as a brother Unitarian, taking him into the very bosom 
of our churches, and requesting the privilege of his religious instructions. This we 
can do, and whilst we do it not, we ought not to be surprised that our orthodox 
opponents question the sincerity of our faith, and condemn us as imbued with the 
spirit of infidelity.’ 

“But the efforts of Mr. Jones to cleanse the Unitarian camp from such unholy 
alliances, instead of meeting with the cordial co-operation of his brethren, excited 
their displeasure ;—they accused him of intolerance,—as wishing to introduce 
amongst them an antiscriptural principle. ‘I would not wish,’ says Mr. Holland, 
‘unbelievers to withdraw from our religious services, and I cannot see how’a pious 
and moral deist is inconsistent in wishing regularly to join in worship in that place 
where he will find more of what agrees with his sentiments, and less of what differs 
from them, than among other bodies of Christians. So far from regarding this as 
any objection to our views of Christianity, I look upon their accordance with what 
may be learned from natural religion, as one evidence of their truth. If an anti- 
supernaturalist be a regular attendant on our worship, will he not justly feel himself 
called on to contribute to the support of the minister, from whom he derives moral 
and religious instruction; and will he not naturally and properly think himself 
entitled to exercise his judgment with respect to the qualifications of a religious 
instructor, and to give his vote on the election of a minister ?’ 

“‘ Another writer says, ‘If he,’ the unbeliever, ‘be sincere and conscientious, why 
should we prevent him ?’ i. e. from holding communion with us. ‘Do we not believe 
that, if virtuous, and true to his convictions, whatever those are, he will be acceptable 
to his Maker now, and the heir of eternal life hereafter? May he not, very possibly, 
be our companion in future, and shall we shun him as a disgrace to us in this life ? 
We do not worship our Saviour; then why cannot we join our worship with the 
worshipper of the same Deity ?’ 

‘*« Where indeed,’ says another, who took a leading part in this controversy, ‘is 
this immense gulf which subsists between the Christian and the unbeliever; and 
which he (Mr. Jones) professes to have seen with horror? If‘ Jehovah dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, and heaven is his throne and earth is his footstool,’ 
how arrogant and ridiculous is the attempt to inculcate the idea that the presence of 
unbelievers in a Unitarian church, is an injustice and a reproach!’ 

“ The editor of the Unitarian periodical,* from which these extracts are taken, 
when reviewing the controversy, says, ‘After this matter is considered in all its 
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bearings, I apprehend the conclusion will be according to the maxim of Jesus, Let 
both grow together.’ 

“The reader who may be more conversant with the writings of the apostles than 
with the writings of modern Unitarians, may feel at a loss to account for such a 
manifest departure from apostolic practice ; but the mystery will be explained, if we 
trace the near resemblance which they bear to avowed unbelievers. There are shades 
of difference sufficiently strong to preserve their identity; while there is such a 
striking family resemblance, that no competent judge can doubt their fraternal 
relationship. 

“ A Unitarian admits that the Bible contains a divine revelation; but then he says 
that his own reason is to determine what portion of it is to be believed, and what 
disbelieved. 

“He states it as his opinion, that though the Supreme Being gives a decided 
preference to the Unitarian theory of belief, and mode of worship; yet He is not 
very particular, as sincerity of heart is the great cardinal virtue which wins his 
favour; and not subjection to the faith which was once delivered to the saints. 

“The Unitarian will not adopt the style of speech employed by his unbelieving 
brother, with whom he delights to hold the most intimate Christian communion, and 
stigmatize Jesus Christ as an impostor or as an enthusiast ;—he is more guarded, a 
little more respectful towards the Lord of life and glory ;—Hail, venerated Master! 
precedes his attack on the dignity of his person, and the spotless purity of his 
principles and manners. 

“ He believes in a future state of happiness for the righteous and the unrighteous ; 
shudders even to convulsive agony at the thought that any of the children of 
disobedience or of crime ‘ shall go into everlasting punishment ;’ and boldly asserts, 
that there is no devil, and that even the existence of such a place as hell is very 
doubtful. 

“The Unitarian, in common with the whole tribe of infidels, treats the law of the 
Christian Sabbath with comparative contempt; and though he engages in the 
exercises of public worship, yet an habitual neglect of it would not impair the 
integrity of his religious character. 

“Tf, then, Unitarians approximate so closely in their belief, and in their disbelief, 
to infidels; if they can, and if they do, regard them as equally partakers with them- 
selves of the salvation of the righteous ; if they can admit them into communion at 
the Lord's table, if they please, and plead for their having a right to interfere in the 
management of the affairs of the church, and to give their vote in the choice of a 
pastor ;—I would ask, whether this does not supply a strong presumptive evidence 
against the scriptural origin of their theory of belief? The following quotation from 
the pen of an intelligent Unitarian* will be read, I doubt not, with deep interest; as 
it exhibits some signs that the spirit of serious reflection is springing up amongst 
them. 

“ «Tf the Unitarian chapel is found agreeable to the deistical worshipper, is there 
not just ground for suspecting that the religious views, which are there inculcated 
under the name of Christianity, have but little real claim to that title? Few, indeed, 
are the unbelievers to whom the pages of the Bible yield an acceptable entertainment ; 
but if the same men can listen with complacency to the disquisitions of the Unitarian 
preacher, what inference can be drawn but that the preaching savours but little of 
those mysterious realities, which form indeed the burden of revelation, but which the 
sceptical mind regards with so much fastidiousness and impatience? If deists love to 
be hearers, it is to be feared the preacher may be but half a Christian.’ ””—pp. 362-370. 
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The Life and Times of the Good Lord Cobham. By Thomas Gaspey, 
author of ‘‘ The Lollards,” §c. 2 vols. pp. 311, 310. London: 
Cunningham. 1844. 


We have read this book through with great interest, and can give it 
honest praise. It is by the wise and candid record of the past that 
we are instructed and improved. “Events,” as Mr. Gaspey says, 
quoting from Mr. Caleb Morris’s ‘‘ Servant of the Age,”’—‘“ have a 
relation to God, as well as man. In them, the Divine and the human 
are mysteriously blended. All the evil in them is from man,—all the 
good in them is from God. All events are filled with the Divine 
presence. They are vivid reflections of the everlasting principles on 
which God governs the world.”” We entirely concur in this important 
sentiment, and therefore cannot but think that the Jives and times of 
good and great men, who have filled prominent positions, and exerted 
a powerful influence on the faith and character of generations, are 
worthy of the serious and devout attention of philosophers and saints. 

**Good Lord Cobham”’ was born somewhere about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. He was, there is too much reason to believe, 
one of the. graceless associates of Henry V. before his accession to 
the throne. He says of himself, ‘‘ that he had led a profligate life.” 
From the dominion of evil passions and dissolute habits, he was 
recovered by the “faith in Christ,” as restored by Wickliffe. When 
before his priestly foes, who thirsted for his blood, he said, ‘ For that 
virtuous man Wickliffe, whose judgment you so highly disdain, I shall 
here say, for my part, both before God and man, that, till I knew that 
despised doctrine of his, I never abstained from sin; but since I 
learned therein to fear my Lord God, it has, I trust, been otherwise 
with me. So much grace I could never find in all your vain-glorious 
instructions.”” Lord Cobham seems to have been a valiant soldier, but 
it is chiefly in reference to the ‘‘ good warfare” he warred with the 
errors and corruptions of the papal church, that he appears prominent 
in history, and deserves the reverence of succeeding generations. His 
course was one of consistent and courageous fidelity. Opposed by the 
church, and not less by the king, who, according to a national law, 
seemed anxious to make up by his submissiveness to priests for the 
licence he had taken when a prince, Lord Cobham could not have per- 
severed without a spirit of great sincerity and strength. He was a 
prize worth seizing ; and accordingly the clergy, whose reprovers could 
be more easily destroyed than silenced by fair reasoning, pursued him 
with their wonted zeal. He was often in peril ; once he escaped from 
the Tower; but at last he was condemned to be ‘‘ hanged as a traitor, 
and burned as a heretic.’’ That he was a traitor, there is no proof; 
that he was a heretic, means only that he was a reformer. 
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Mr. Gaspey has shown great diligence in collecting together the 
various particulars, few, comparatively, after all, respecting the “‘ life” 
of his hero. The value of the book depends by no means exclusively 
on them. What is a “life” without “times”? A sun without ether, 
seed without soil, a soldier without a battle. We cannot tell what 
men are, unless we know the circumstances in which they live, and 
the influences that are shed upon their minds for good or evil. Know- 
ledge, sentiments, faith, and even moral character, are to a great 
extent relative; and unless we are acquainted with the “age,” we 
must be ignorant of the “man.’’ And if we could judge of the man 
from a simple record of what he said and did, the importance and 
influence of his proceedings could not by any possibility be thus arrived 
at. Mr. Gaspey has, therefore, greatly increased the worth of this 
work, by enabling us, in a good measure, to realise the state of things 
obtaining in the time of Lord Cobham. We do not read about him 
only,—we are with him; can discern his relations to the external 
world ; recognise his agency in the progress of providence ; and enter 
into his inner life. A large amount of information is supplied on 
various subjects, giving a view most interesting of the physical, social, 
and religious features of a period which possesses special claims on all 
who love their country, who study man, and who value that great 
moral and spiritual change which we call the ‘‘ Reformation.” 

We have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Gaspey, but should judge 
from his book, that he has not much intercourse with the mental 
habits and style of what is termed “the religious world.”” We do not 
regret this. It is, in our opinion, a decided advantage to one per- 
forming his task. It has secured this good, at least,—a freedom 
from much that is technical in thought and phraseology, a freshness 
and naturalness in his way of looking at, and of describing things, 
which constitutes a great charm in his work. On the whole, it is a 
wise and worthy contribution to our knowledge of a great man, the 
history of a great period, and the progress of Divine truth. Such 
works have a solid and permanent value, and infinitely transcend in 
importance, the mass of publications that continually issue from the 
press, and which may be described as not so much instructing as 
hindering instruction, just as light may put out fires. We hope our 
readers will buy and carefully peruse the “‘ Life and Times of Good 
Lord Cobham.” 


CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Andover, U.S. is, we trust, already known to most 
of our readers, by his valuable work on Christian Antiquities. He has now added 
another claim to the gratitude of the religious public, and especially of the pastors 
and members of Congregational churches, by the publication of “4 Church without 
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a Prelate. The Apostolical and Primitive Church, Popular in its Government, and 
Simple in its Worship. With an Introductory Essay, by Dr. Augustus Neander, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin.” The high authority of Dr. 
Neander, as an ecclesiastical historian, gives great value to his imprimatur. We 
design to notice this work again in our Review department; but take the first 
opportunity of saying, that we regard this as a very opportune and important contri- 
bution to English ecclesiastical literature. (Ward & Co.) 

We are truly happy to announce the publication of the long promised and Revised 
Edition of the Congregational Hymn Book, in three sizes, and at a much lower price. 
Lest any should suppose that very material alterations have been made, so as to 
occasion a discrepancy between the present and the former edition, it will be advis- 
able to state that only some half-a-dozen hymns have been omitted, and their places 
supplied by others that were deemed more appropriate, or that are endeared to the 
churches by sacred associations. Seven other hymns that were altered in the first 
edition, but in our judgment not improved, have been restored to the original text, 
where the true reading could be ascertained. The great improvement therefore is in 
the addition of indices and in the reduction of price. There are now five keys to the 
volume, a table of contents, a table of first lines, index of occasions, index of subjects, 
and index of texts, and the great extension of these will be seen when we state that 
the three last occupy twenty-eight pages! There is now a clue supplied almost to 
every verse in the book. The prices of the two larger editions have been reduced 
to four shillings and sixpence, and to three shillings ; whilst the smallest size is pub- 
lished in a neat form, for the use of our Sunday schools and humbler brethren, at a 
shilling each. We confidently expect that these charges will secure its introduction 
into many congregations that have not yet adopted it, though 90,000 copies have 
been already sold. (Jackson & Walford.) 

At a time when several of the most able and influential quarterly journals are 
enlisted on the side of dangerous error, subversive alike of Protestant truth and 
liberty, it is a matter for sincere congratulation with all evangelical communions, 
that a new quarterly has just appeared, entitled “ The North British Review,” which 
proposes ‘‘ to meet the increased intelligence with the strong religious feelings of the 
age.” The first number, now before us, more than realises our expectations, and 
clearly shows that it will take its stand in the first rank of the first journals of the 
empire. And why should it not be so, when we recognise articles in the present 
number from such pens as Sir David Brewster’s, Dr. Chalmers’s, Dr. Richard Winter 
Hamilton’s, Dr. Candlish’s, not to name others? We sincerely hope that the friends 
of evangelical truth will bear in mind that as the advocates of error are seeking to 
dress it in the attractive attire of popular literature, so it is the solemn duty of all who 
can afford it, to sustain journals like this, which are set up for the defence of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. We cordially wish it abundant success. (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) 

Scripture Truths in Verse, for the use of the Young ; being an attempt to exhibit, 
in easy descriptive poetry, some of the all-important Lessons contained in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, we regard as a successful effort, very creditable to the piety, 
intelligence, and power of versification possessed by its gifted authoress, and exceed- 
ingly likely to interest children in the sacred narratives of the Old Testament. 
(Bagster & Sons.) 

Our honoured friend the Rev. John Reynolds of Romsey, having completed a 
pastorate of twenty-five years in that town, his kind people and neighbours assembled 
in the town-hall to celebrate the anniversary, and to present him with a token of 
their regard. 4 Memorial of that meeting, with abrief History of the Church from 
its formation in 1672 to the present time, has been very properly published on the 
occasion, and will be valued not only in the large circle of Mr. Reynolds’s friends, 
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but by all who are interested in the antiquities of our churches. (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) 

Most parents have, doubtless, felt the difficulty of interesting young people in the 
Holy Scriptures, and especially have felt that the leisure hours of the Sabbath were 
irksome to their children for want of books at once appropriate and interesting. Mr. 
Kitto is publishing in parts a work to obviate this, entitled The Pictorial Sunday 
Book, that contains lessons for Sabbath reading, “which, avoiding all matters of 
controversy, endeavour to present in the most instructive and engaging form, a body 
of Scriptural narrative and explanation; while they are illustrated with a pro- 
fusion of wood engravings, beautifully adapted to convey correct impressions of the 
manners, customs, and scenes of the ancient nations, who are introduced to notice 
in the inspired narratives. (Charles Knight.) 

Everything from the pen of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné must be interesting to our 
readers, and therefore we have only now to announce—Rome and the Reformation, 
or a Tour in the South of France, in a letter to the Rev. Richard Burgess. (Seeley 
& Co.) 
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Watks about the City and Environs of Jerusalem. By W. H. Bartlett. Illustrated 
with nine engravings on steel, a map, and nearly forty woodcuts. Medium 8vo. in 
arabesque binding, pp. 224. London: G. Virtue. 

Memoirs of David Nasmith; his Labours and Travels in Great Britain, France, 
the United States, and Canada. By John Campbell, D.D. With a Portrait. pp. 476. 
John Snow. 

Sacred Meditations; or, an Exegetical, Critical, and Doctrinal Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John. By C. C. Tittman, D.D. With additional Notes from the Com- 
mentaries of Tholuck, Liicke, Kuinéel, and Storr. Translated from the Latin by 
James Young. Vol. II., being vol. 44 of the Biblical Cabinet. 12mo. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

English Prose; being Extracts from the works of English Prose Writers, with 
Notes of their lives. 8vo., pp. 504. J. Moore. 

Madras, Mysore, and the South of India; or, A Personal Narrative of a Mission to 
those countries, from 1820 to 1828. By Elijah Hoole. Second edition, with en- 
gravings. 12mo., pp. 444. Longman and Co. 

A Visit to my Father-Land ; being Notes of a Journey to Syria and Palestine in 
1843. By Ridley H. Herschell. 12mo., pp. 258. J. Unwin. 

Christian Fragments; or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Re- 
ligion. By John Burns, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo., pp. 260. Longman, Brown, and Co. 

New Marginal Readings and References, adapted to the authorized version of the 
Holy Scriptures, with occasional Notes. The Four Gospels, with a Harmony. A 
new and improved edition. By the Rev. William Burgh, A.B. 12mo. Dublin: 
Curry and Co. 

The Devotional Letters of the Rev. P. Doddridge, D.D. Affording advice and con- 
solation under trying dispensations of Divine Providence. Second and corrected 
edition. 18mo. J. Snow. 

The Sacramental Meditations and Spiritual Experience of the Rev. P. Doddridge, 
D.D. Second and corrected edition. 18mo. J. Snow. 

A Catechism of Scripture Biography ; intended for the use of families and Sabbath- 
schools. By John Young. 18mo. Glasgow: G. Gallie. 

Truth and Duty: An Appeal to British Youth on the present claims of Chris- 
tianity: being the substance of three discourses to the young. By John Jefferson, 
Stoke Newington. 18mo. J. Snow. 
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Hallelujah; or, Devotional Psalmody; being a Selection of Classical and Congre- 
gational Tunes of the most useful nature, together with a few chants, arranged in 
four parts. To which is prefixed, Essays on Psalmody. By John Burder, A.M., and 
J.J. Waite. J. Dinnis. 

Gems of Sacred Music: Short Anthems, by the best composers, suited for Divine 
worship, schools, and families. Ward and Co. 

The Temple of God. A Sermon, preached at the opening of the new Episcopal 
Chapel, at Huntly, N. B. By J.D. Hull, M.A. 8vo. Seeley and Co. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Edited by the Rev. John Cumming, M.A. Imperial 8vo. 
Parts 32, 33. George Virtue. 

Observations on an “ Appeal to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
on Doctrinal Changes lately introduced into their Tracts,” &c. By the Rev. R. Bur- 
gess. 8vo. Seeley and Co. 

The Church of England Examined, with reference to Scripture and Tradition. By 
R. M. Beverley. Second edition, considerably enlarged. 12mo. London: R. 
Groombridge. 

Steill’s Pictorial Geography.—England. 12mo. London: B. Steill. 





CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES. 

Tue twenty-fifth anniversary services of the Home Missionary Society have been 
held under circumstances the most favourable and encouraging. 

A Conference of the town and country Directors, and other friends, was held in 
the Congregational Library, on Tuesday morning, at eleven o’clock. The Rev. J. A. 
James, of Birmingham, presided on the occasion. The whole proceedings were 
interesting and useful. Various important subjects connected with home missions in 
general, and with the Home Missionary Society in particular, came under the 
consideration of the brethren. 

The first subject that received the attention of the meeting, was the state of 
religion in country districts, and the amount of effort put forth in extending Home 
Missions in destitute localities. Several ministers from the country communicated 
information, from which it appears that many parts of England are yet neglected, 
and need the special attention of Associations, as well as that of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

The second topic of consideration, was the present position of the Home 
Missionary Society as to its stations and its agencies. Several ministers and other 
friends, communicated interesting facts respecting the stations of the Society in 
their several counties and neighbourhoods. Special information was given respecting 
Dorset, Hants, Cumberland, &c. 

The third subject that occupied the attention of the Meeting was the pecuniary 
condition of the Society. The idea of giving up any of its really efficient stations 
was deprecated. The necessity of making some special efforts to enlarge the income 
of the Society, rather than to allow any promising stations to be abandoned, was 
strongly enforced. Three plans of obtaining funds were suggested as those that 
should be immediately tried; first, to obtain donations specially to assist the Society 
in its present emergency; secondly, to secure the consent of a greater number of 
ministers than has yet been obtained, to make a simultaneous collection in October 
for British Missions; and thirdly, to apply personally to the pastors and deacons 
of the churches in London, and in the principal towns throughout England, to form 
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an association for British Missions in each church, and divide the money so obtained 
annually as the subscribers deem best, after the necessities of the institutions have 
been severally laid before them. 

It was admitted by all the friends present at the Conference, that Home has not 
received from the pastors and members of our churches a proportionate attention 
compared with foreign objects, and that at the present time it is peculiarly necessary 
to extend, rather than to contract missions at home. It was also the opinion of all 
present, that it would greatly tend to produce a feeling of deeper interest in the 
minds of many of the members of our churches, if the third Monday of every month 
were devoted to prayer on behalf of British Missions; on which occasion informa- 
tion respecting the three Societies could be communicated to the meeting, from a 
monthly paper that might be sent to every pastor who desired it. 

The whole business of the Conference was conducted in the most harmonious and 
Christian spirit. It was very evident that the importance of the present crisis was 
felt, and that a great increase of spiritual agency is immediately required, in order 
to check error, lest it should gain such an ascendency as to render future efforts to 
counteract its baneful influence unavailing. 

The brethren who took part in the business of the Meeting, were the Chairman, 
Dr. Campbell, Revs. R. Knill, J. Reynolds, H. Townley, T. Lewis, T. James, J. Hill, 
W. S. Palmer, H. B. Jeula, J. Reeve, E. A. Dunn, Algernon Wells, and Dr. Matheson, 
Malachi Fisher, Esq. 

The Annual Meeting of the subscribers and friends of the Society was held at 
Exeter Hall on Tuesday evening, the 14th instant. The Chair was taken by 
Cuar.es Hinptey, Esq., M.P. 

The services having been commenced by singing, the Rev. Richarp FLETCHER, 
of Manchester, implored the Divine blessing. 

The CuarrMAn, after a few remarks, requested the Secretary to read the Report. 

The Rev. Dr. MaTHeson then read the Report. It first adverted to the stations 
of the Society. Several changes had taken place in them during the year; four 
new stations had been adopted, and some had been relinquished. The number of 
principal and out-stations now under the care of the Society was 646; the number 
of agents 151. It had been a year of conflict ; but, so far as moral and religious 
results were concerned, it had been a year of triumph. The hearers, under the 
ministry of the missionaries and agents, were upwards of 50,000. Last year there 
were 214 Sunday Schools, ten of which had since been given into other hands; but 
fourteen others had been added, making a total of 218. Last year the teachers were 
1757 ; this year they amounted to nearly 2000. The scholars last year were 
13,445 ; this year they had been increased to 14,500. The number of Bible classes 
last year was 110, containing 1400 pupils; this year there were 112 classes, with 
1800 pupils. The missionaries had successfully maintained their ground against 
their high-church opponents. Upwards of 100,000 religious tracts had been distri- 
buted; there were in circulation forty Sunday School libraries, which had been 
supplied by the Religious Tract Society at half-price. The number of members 
added to the churches had been greater than in any former year, amounting to 630. 
The income of the Society during the year, arising from ordinary sources, was 
£7337 11s. 5d.; but the expenditure had been £9175 15s. 5d. A second portion 
of Mr. Hill’s legacy had been received, which has enabled the Society to meet the 
deficiency. It was felt necessary, however, that the receipts and expenditure should 
be equalised; and the Directors, therefore, would have to meet in a few days, and 
consider how many stations must be given up. An appeal had been made on behalf 
of the necessitous poor on the various missionary stations, and £300 had been col- 
lected and distributed amongst them. 
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Thomas Thompson, Esq., one of the Treasurers, read the financial statement, con- 
taining the particulars of the receipts and expenditure. 

The resolutions, which were carried unanimously, were moved and seconded by 
the Rev. J. J. Freeman and C. H. Bateman, of Edinburgh; D. K. Shoebotham, of 
Dundee ; Richard Knill, J. W. Richardson, and Dr. Campbell. 

The meeting was large. The proceedings were characterised by appropriateness, 
the addresses delivered being in general well fitted to promote the object of the 
meeting. 

Before the close of the meeting two gentlemen made each a distinct offer to the 
friends present, and through them to the friends out of doors. The first proposed, 
in order to preserve the Society from injury, to give a donation of £5, if thirty-nine 
other persons would do the same; the other offered to give £10 per annum, for five 
years, if twenty-nine other persons would join him. Were these plans realised, along 
with the aid which might be expected from a great number of smaller sums, the 
Directors would be encouraged to go forward, retain all the most promising stations, 
and perhaps increase the number of efficient agents. We are happy to say that 
though the matter was not pressed at the meeting, the first list is filling up encou- 
ragingly, while the second is also receiving the names of some liberal and devoted 
friends. It was considered the best way to leave those who could afford to help, to 
look calmly and prayerfully at the subject, apart from the excitement of a public 
meeting—as in the sight of God, and from love to the souls of men. We could not 
believe that this forbearance would lessen the amount of subscription to the Society, 
for we feel convinced that the more this important subject is examined, the stronger 
will be the desire of the Christian to sustain a cause so closely identified with the 
spread of truth, the promotion of order, the good of souls, and the glory of God. 

The Secretaries, at the Society’s rooms, No. 4, Blomfield-street, will most grate- 
fully receive the names and subscriptions of those who are willing to help the Society 
in its present emergency, in the ways above proposed, or in any other way that may 
appear most agreeable to parties themselves. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the friends and subscribers to this excellent institution was 
held at Finsbury Chapel, on Tuesday evening, the 7th of May, and was very nu- 
merously attended ; Mr. Alderman Hunter took the chair. 

The services were opened by singing; after which the Rev. P. Tomson, M.A., 
of Chatham, engaged in prayer. 

Rev. T. James, one of the Secretaries, read the Report. 

The Report, which appeared to awaken considerable interest, took a general 
survey of the Society’s operations in the sister island. Thirty agents are employed 
as pastors, missionaries, or Scripture readers. These are variously engaged in dis- 
seminating the Gospel in the English and Irish language in about two hundred 
towns and villages. The Christian churches under their pastoral superintendence 
are eighteen ; and Sabbath schools and Bible classes are connected with most of the 
congregations. Two individuals are engaged as colporteurs, for the sale at reduced 
prices of Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books. Many thousand tracts have 
been distributed, gratuitously supplied by the Religious Tract Society; the Scrip- 
tures both in the English and Irish languages have been circulated, which were 
generously furnished by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The Report further 
stated that many spheres of labour presented themselves which the Society could 
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immediately occupy, if the British churches would supply the Committee with funds 
for this purpose. 

The Rev. Jonn ANGEL James, of Birmingham, moved, and the Rev. Joann Ken- 
nepy, of Aberdeen, seconded — 

“That the Report now read be adopted by this meeting, and, with the Appendix 
to which it refers, be printed and circulated under the direction of the committee ; 
and that the gentlemen whose names were read, be requested to hold office during 
the ensuing year.” 

Rev. Jonn Burnet, of Camberwell, moved, and Davin W. Wire, Esq., se- 
conded— 

“ That this meeting would be suitably affected by the numerous moral and social 
wrongs with which Ireland is afflicted; and feeling convinced that evangelical truth, 
exhibited in the faithful preaching of the Gospel, when accompanied with the power 
and grace of the Holy Spirit, is the most efficient remedy for these evils, would 
recognise the agency employed by this Society, as eminently fitted, under the blessing 
of God, to accomplish the great object at which it aims.” 

The Rev. J. Exy, of Leeds, moved, and the Rev. Samuet Tuopey, of Cambridge, 
seconded— 

“That this meeting, whilst sincerely rejoicing in the evangelical labours of other 
bodies of Christians, would especially regard this institution, identified as it is with 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, as the most suitable medium 
through which the benevolence of British Congregational Churches should flow for 
the spiritual welfare of the sister island; and would express its fraternal regard and 
deep sympathy for the agents of this Society, amidst the many difficulties and dis- 
couragements with which they have to contend.” 

The Rev. A. Gorpon, of Londonderry, moved— 

“That the thanks of this meeting be tendered most respectfully to our Chairman 
for his excellent conduct in the chair this evening.” 

The collection amounted to 42/. 3s., in addition to some new annual subscriptions, 
and a handsome donation from Mr. Alderman Hunter of 20/. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


On Friday evening, May 10th, the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Society was 
held. The chair was occupied by the Treasurer, J.R. Mills, Esq. The Rev. E. Prout, 
of Halstead, opened the proceedings with worship. The report was read by the 
Rev. A. Wells. It presented a very encouraging view of the extension and success 
of the Society’s operations, but an unsatisfactory account of its finances. The year 
had been commenced with a debt of £503. 19s. 11d.; and at the close of the year 
this arrear had grown to £979. 16s.; for the expenditure of the year had amounted 
to £3549. Os. 7d., and the income to £3064. 4s. 6d.; leaving a deficiency on the 
year’s accounts, of 475. 16s. ld. N.B. This account of receipts and arrears, in the 
year, does not exactly agree with another, previously published, because, since that 
was printed, some payments on account of the year have been received, raising the 
amount of receipts, and diminishing that of arrears. 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Morison, of London; seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Kennepy, of Aberdeen— 

Resolved, 1. That the Report of the Committee now read, be adopted and printed ; 
also, that the services of the committee and officers, during the past year, be approved 
and acknowledged, the meeting respectfully requests the Treasurers and Secretaries 
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to retain their respective offices, and that the following gentlemen (whose names were 
read,) do form the committee for the ensuing year. 

Moved by the Rev. A. Kina, of Cork; seconded by the Rev. Ricuarp KNILL, 
of Wotton-under-Edge— 

2. That this meeting has learned, with much satisfaction, that encouraging mea- 
sures of spiritual success have, in most instances, attended the labours of the 
ministers sustained by this Society during the past year; that their churches have 
prospered and increased ; and that the important work of raising a native ministry in 
Canada is proceeding most successfully ; and the meeting rejoices to perceive, that 
this Society is bearing an efficient part in the introduction of scriptural and spiritual 
religion into the colonies of the empire. 

Moved by the Rev. R. FLercuer, of Manchester; seconded by the Rev. Mr. SHOE- 
BOTHAM, of Dundee— 

3. That the Financial Report, presented this evening, has occasioned the meeting 
serious concern, and has made it evident that the first care of all the friends of the 
Society must now be to secure for it a sufficient yearly income, and that the Com- 
mittee must use every effort both to limit expenditure, and to obtain contributions. 
Yet the meeting would not in the least give place to despondency, but would encou- 
rage the committee to proceed with the confidence inspired by the persuasion that 
the cause is good, and that it is sustained by the public approval and sympathy. 

Moved by the Rev. Samuet Tuopry, of Cambridge; seconded by the Rev. 
Joun Srsree, of Coventry— 

4. That the best thanks of the meeting are due to its chairman, J. R. Mills, Esq., 
for presiding over its proceedings, and for the important and valuable services he 
has rendered the Society, as Treasurer, from its commencement. 


TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


We are happy to present our readers with an extended Report of the proceedings 
of this important Session, which, if not equal to those of former years in emotion and 
enthusiasm, was superior to any preceding meeting in the number of ministers and 
delegates present, and in its close and patient attention to the appropriate business of 
the Assembly. 

The brethren assembled in Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, on Tuesday morning, May 
7th, at nine o’clock, when the Rev. H. F. Burprr, D.D., of Hackney, took the chair, 
and, as usual, conducted devotional exercises of singing, reading the Scriptures, and 
prayer. 

The CHarrMANn then said—My beloved and honoured brethren, the very aspect of 
the assembly before me is cheering to the heart. It gives visibility to a union of the 
deepest interest and importance, the union of a numerous body of enlightened and 
devoted ministers of Christ, and of other representatives of Christian churches,— 
churches organised on principles which we firmly believe to be in accordance with 
the mind of Christ. Were the promotion and enjoyment of fraternal intercourse our 
primary and principal object, would it not be a good and a pleasant thing to be thus 
convened? How much more when our object is nothing less than the advancement 
of the prosperity and efficiency of our churches, and the extension of the kingdom of 
our adorable Redeemer, both at home and abroad! That our own denominational 
and distinctive principles have a direct and powerful bearing on that advancement, I 
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cannot doubt; and it is my full persuasion of this, which leads me to attach to these 
principles such high importance. Never, I suppose, was there a time in which it was 
more important that these principles should be clearly unfolded and more powerfully 
maintained by the authority of the word of God; and never, I think, was there a 
time in which it was more important that the advocacy of these principles should be 
conducted in the meekness of wisdom and with the spirit and temper of Christian 
love and candour. Who among us, my dear brethren, can have looked without 
admiration on the noble working of conscientiousness in the recent secession from 
a state establishment of the Free Church of Scotland? Who does not wish, and 
sometimes even venture to cherish an incipient hope, that some demonstration of a 
similar order may be witnessed in provinces south of the Tweed? But if the qualities 
to which I have adverted, as those which should distinguish the advocacy of our 
principles, should be wanting in us, might we not repel where we should attract, and 
retard a movement which we should be delighted to encourage and accelerate? On 
the present occasion I feel that our time is sacred. Economy of time should, may I 
be permitted to say, be studied by every speaker. Economy of time and compression 
of thought appear to me to be a tribute of respect to the assembly before us, and 
such a tribute as they may reasonably expect and demand at our hands. The days 
and hours which we can command for the high purposes of our annual assembly, are 
too short for the magnitude and extent of the subjects which require our solemn and 
prayerful consideration. It is hoped especially that this morning our attention may 
be concentrated on those subjects of practical interest and deep importance which 
the Committee desire to bring before the meeting; otherwise the great object of our 
meeting will not be fully accomplished. Feeling, then, as I do, the importance of 
every passing moment, I feel also that personal impressions and emotions can scarcely 
be permitted now to find expression ; I will only, therefore, detain you to say how 
highly I appreciate the honour of being placed, by the kindness of my esteemed 
brethren, in the position which I now occupy, and how deeply I feel the necessity of 
making my appeal to your indulgent candour and kind support, while it will be my 
endeavour, as it is my duty, to promote, in the proceedings upon which we are 
entering, the order, the decorum, and, permit me to add, the dignity, which belong 
to an assembly consisting of such men convened for such sacred purposes. May 
wisdom and discretion, calmness and concord, prevail in your counsels and control 
your decisions! With singleness of aim and consecration of heart, may we do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving glory to God through Him! 

The Rev. A. Wetts then read the Report of the Committee. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn introduced to the meeting the Rev. John Kennedy, 
of Aberdeen, and the Rev. D. K. Shoebotham, of Dundee, as representatives of the 
Scotch Congregational Churches ; also the Rev. A. King, of Cork, as the representative 
of the Congregational Union of Ireland. Hesaid—It was probably known to the meeting 
that an important delegation of evangelical Presbyterian ministers from the North 
of Ireland was at that time in London, and that the members of it were using all 
their best influence to oppose the progress of a Bill which had been introduced into 
the House of Lords by Lord Lyndhurst, the keeper of the Queen’s conscience, to 
legalise Unitarian assumptions. The Committee had felt it their duty, in accordance 
with the plan of the Union, and confident that it would harmonise with the feelings 
of the meeting, to invite the honoured members of the delegation to attend on that 
occasion. He had just received an apology from Dr. Cook, of Belfast, one of the 
members of the delegation, explaining the cause of his absence. He had the pleasure 
of introducing to the meeting the Rev. Dr. Brown and the Rev. Mr. Dobbin, minis- 
ters of the same communion. Before the Report was adopted, it was desirable to 
receive those churches that wished to be admitted into the Union. He held in his 
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hand a communication from the church under the pastoral care of the Rev. John 
Ely, at Leeds, requesting to be received into the Union. He then proposed, and 
the Rev. John Reynolds, of Romsey, seconded the motion, to receive them, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn said—Their Congregational brethren at York had 
intimated a wish to come into fellowship with the Union. The meeting was aware 
that it was a principle of the Union to admit only associations of churches or 
churches in association. Now they had found that the churches in York did not 
belong to any large association; but the second church in York was an offset from 
the first, and was in fellowship with the mother-church. Both churches, therefore, 
could be admitted without any violation of the rule; and they were very glad to be 
able to receive such an important accession as the two churches in York supplied. 
The admission of the churches in Salem and Lindal Chapels, York, under the 
pastoral care respectively of the Revds. J. Parsons and C. Payton, was carried 
unanimously. 

A communication was then read from the Rev. W. A. Hurndall, Secretary to the 
Ministerial Association of the Huddersfield and Heckmondwicke districts, requesting 
admission ; and they were received accordingly. 

It was moved and carried that the churches at Titley and Andover, under the 
pastoral care respectively of the Rev. Messrs. Jennings and Pearsall, be received into 
the Union. 

The Rev. James GawrHorne, of Derby, moved— 

“That the Report of the Committee now read be received, printed, and circulated, 
as in former years.” 

The Rev. Tuomas Smiru, M.A., of Sheffield, in seconding the resolution, said—It 
was not his intention to trespass at any length on the attention of the assembly, but 
he wished to make one or two remarks, incidentally, on the meeting at Leeds. 
That was a most harmonious assemblage of the brethren; and many harmonious and 
agreeable discussions took place, and many wise resolutions were adopted ; but what 
he wished particularly to notice was the circumstance, that many of the brethren who 
were entrusted with the education of the rising ministry, were required to give some 
account of the state of religion, and of religious sentiment, and, above all, of the 
soundness of religious principle and doctrine, in the seminaries with which they were 
connected. He might have doubted, on a strict and rigid interpretation of their 
rules, the propriety of their being thus called upon; but he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of testifying, as far as nearly thirty years’ intimate acquaintance with one 
institution, and a general acquaintance with the other institutions, enabled him to 
do, to the exemplary character and the consistent conduct, to the respectable attain- 
ments in scholarship, and the soundness of doctrines and principles, which prevailed 
in all their academies and institutions of that nature. He was not sure whether this 
might not be regarded as a precedent for that meeting. There might, perhaps, be 
an expediency and convenience, not to say an advantage, if those who were entrusted 
with the care of the rising ministry were to give some satisfactory account of the 
state of the colleges ; for although such account must be voluntary and spontaneous, 
yet the subject was one in which every minister must feel deeply interested, knowing 
that the future progress of the Gospel, the permanence of their communion, and the 
continuance of the prosperity of their churches, must depend not a little on the 
soundness in the faith and the excellence of character of the rising ministry. They 
would all grow old presently—they all would have to retire by degrees—and they must 
look, therefore, to their younger brethren to carry out the great work of evangelising 
the world. He would therefore suggest that the precedent having been set at Leeds, 
there should be something analogous to what took place there on this occasion. He 
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had very often wished, and had devoutly prayed, that some revolution, if he might so 
express it, might take place, which would have the effect of removing the great 
pressure upon all their operations arising out of the debts upon their chapels. The 
subject was one of overwhelming interest; it came home to the heart of every 
minister, and to the feelings of every church. They rightly advocated the voluntary 
principle. There was nothing else to which they could have recourse; and even if 
there was, they would only make the community infidel and wicked by compelling 
them to contribute to their places of worship. But it was highly desirable that the 
voluntary principle should work well, and he believed that no minister who had 
suffered from the evil to which he had referred, could fail to acknowledge how 
deeply he had been pained by the position in which he found himself placed, when 
engaged in what, according to the cant phrase, was termed chapel-begging. He had 
a deep sense of the importance of this subject, and he would hail with great satis- 
faction the day when some feasible plan should be devised to unite them in one 
harmonious effort to diminish the pressure of this burden upon their churches. No 
man could go through this process without, in his judgment, submitting to as much 
anxiety, affliction, and trial, with the mere exception of bodily pain, as the first 
martyrs and ministers of the Gospel. He would also venture to suggest whether it 
would not be desirable to combine with their more public meeting some opportunity 
of brotherly and Christian communion amongst themselves. He thought they were 
in danger of suffering injury by being so much engaged in public as to have little 
opportunity for personal and individual communion and fellowship. Such oppor- 
tunities their fathers had in earlier, and perhaps, in some respects, better days, 
although they were deprived of many privileges which were common to them. He 
would only state, in conclusion, what he had witnessed in a visit which he had 
recently made to Scotland. He had been extremely delighted at the religious 
aspect of affairs in that country. Perhaps he was peculiarly qualified to form an 
opinion. He had left the country just thirty years ago; he was not unacquainted 
with the state of religious feeling and sentiment, or with the sufferings of the 
brethren who remained in Scotland; and it had been delightful to him to see the 
improvement which had taken place in union, in affection, in liberality of sentiment, 
in energy of exertion, in business-like habits, and in the amount of contributions 
raised for the diffusion of the Gospel. He had felt extremely interested in the 
relations to which he had listened of the effects of the revivals. He had seen indi- 
viduals who had been highly blessed in bringing about, quietly but decidedly, the 
conversion of many sinners and the revival of many churches of God. A great revival 
had taken place in that part of Scotland of which he was a native. He had had an 
opportunity of making inquiries into the subject; and from the information which 
he had received, he was of opinion that although there had been a declension in 
many cases, like that which occurred in the case of the stony-ground hearers, the 
residuum was extremely valuable in the neighbourhood of which he spoke. He cor- 
dially seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. J. CanLite said—That before the resolution was put from the chair, there 
was a single remark which he felt himself bound to make. The adoption of the 
resolution implied approbation of the entire Report. Of the general contents of that 
document he cordially approved, but to one paragraph he did not and could not con- 
scientiously assent. He referred to the paragraph in which the Committee gave an 
emphatic opinion, as to the points of dispute between the Irish Evangelical Society 
and the Irish Congregational Union. From that part of the Report he most firmly 
and entirely dissented. 

The Rev. Dr. Morison wished to observe—Before the adoption of the Report, that 
if he had put the same interpretation upon it as Mr. Carlile, he would have made a 
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similar remark. He did not understand the document, however, as at all judging 
the case between the Irish Evangelical Society and the Congregational Union of 
Ireland. The Irish Evangelical Society must maintain its position in Ireland, but he 
did not think that the Union proclaimed hostility to the Congregational Union 
of Ireland; he did not believe that they would do anything, as a Union, to impede 
the Christian labours of that respectable body. 

The motion for adopting the Report was then put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 

B. Hansury, Esq. the Treasurer, presented the audited accounts for the year. 

The Rev. A. Wetts then read a statement in reference to the cash affairs of the 
Union, recommending that an effort be made to raise an annual income of between 
three and four hundred pounds, required for the immediate operations of the Union, 
by voluntary contributions, in order to have all profits whatever, obtained by its 
publications, free for appropriation as a fund for the aid of aged ministers. 

The Rev. J. Ery, of Leeds, moved the following resolution :— 

“That this assembly greatly approves the proposal to raise an income by the volun- 
tary contributions of the churches, adequate to sustain the operations of the Union, 
so as to devote all profits obtained by its publications for the formation of a fund in 
aid of aged ministers ; and the pastors and other brethren present engage to use their 
best efforts for the early accomplishment of this object.” 

He said—The resolution which I hold in my hand relates to the funds of the 
Union. The more I observe the operation of religious principle, the more anxious 
am I to see all our great institutions and all our individual churches thrown upon the 
voluntary principle for support—the less am I concerned about trust deeds and acts 
of parliament. It is to the piety of our churches—to their voluntary union—a union 
cemented not by expediency, but by a common regard for the cause of Christ—that 
we must look for permanent support. Now there are two objects contemplated in 
the resolution; the first is the support of the Union in its small but necessary 
expenses, and the second is the providing a fund for the support of aged ministers. 
I am afraid that it is our opprobrium, as a denomination, that we leave our aged 
ministers unprovided for, and that many a good man is under the imperious necessity 
of still burdening the church, when he feels that his powers have become debilitated, 
because he has no other resource. In order to meet these claims, there is only 
required an energetic movement. Nay, an energetic movement is scarcely necessary; 
what is wanted is a combined effort. Can there be any difficulty in such a body as 
this supporting its necessary expenses, and raising this desirable fund as a provision 
for its aged ministers? My much-esteemed friend, Professor Smith, has reminded 
us of the martyrdom to which poor beggars are subject. We all know what it is, 
more or less, to endure this martyrdom. Brother martyrs, I will call upon you to 
save the officers of the Union from the doom which awaits them, unless you exert 
yourselves to supply the necessary contributions. 

The Rev. Ropert Burts, of Maldon, in seconding the resolution, said— Before 
I address myself to the resolution, permit me to say, that I was delighted by the 
reference made in the Report to the Rev. William Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford. 
Many brethren present are aware that he was the guide of my youth, and that the 
whole retrospect of my life is filled by him as the minister of Jesus Christ in that 
town. My thoughts can stretch back no further than to the services of Mr. 
Chaplin. By his ministry my attention was first aroused to the subject of religion ; 
when I entered the church he was my pastor; during the six years which I spent at 
an academical institution, he watched over me with pastoral care; and to the very 
last he was my warm-hearted and faithful friend. You will forgive me this reference 
to one whom I had so much reason to respect and love, and whose memory I have 
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so much cause to cherish and to revere, now that he is gone. I deeply feel the im- 
portance of both the objects contemplated in the resolution. It is highly desirable 
to solace the hours of ministers who are in the decline of life; and in order to do 
this, it is necessary to bear in mind, the former part of the resolution. As far as it 
may be in my power, I promise that I will endeavour to aid both the objects. 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, said—The subject of finance was an ever- 
lasting topic of discussion at their meetings. It seemed, however, that it must last 
still longer, unless they entered thoroughly into the spirit of the resolution then 
before the chair. The very existence of the Union seemed to depend upon their 
efforts to increase its funds. The Congregational Union now embraced nearly the 
whole country; it was in the fourteenth year of its existence; and its marvellous 
income from voluntary contributions was £116! Was that the value which they 
set upon such an institution? He would suggest, that the treasurer of each church 
should in future be requested to pay a certain sum out of the funds for the support 
of the Union. It would be much better to bring the matter before the church, than 
to hold the plates for such a purpose before the congregation. Let every man who 
held up his hand in support of the resolution, consider himself pledged before God 
and his brethren, to send a contribution before the next annual meeting. 

J. Conver, Esq. thought the providing a fund for the relief of aged ministers, one 
of the most important subjects which could be brought before the meeting, and 
intimately connected with the prosperity of their churches. At the same time, there 
‘was something in eleemosynary provision, of whatever kind it might be, which was 
repugnant to all. He had been requested some time since to bring before his friends, 
whenever he had the opportunity of doing so, the result of some calculations which 
had been made on the subject of deferred annuities. He was not then provided with 
the details, but he thought it would be well if a committee were appointed to investi- 
gate that subject. He believed that young ministers, between the ages of twenty- 
three and twenty-seven, might, by making a small annual payment, upon the 
principle of assurance, secure to themselves, at the age of sixty-five, or at the time 
when their vigour failed them, a sum which, if not very large, would be sufficient to 
enable them to give up a portion of their stipend for a colleague in the pastorate. 
In many cases assistance was greatly needed, where the minister was not in a 
condition to throw himself upon eleemosynary aid, and very frequently the great 
obstacle to any arrangement which would be beneficial, both to the minister and to 
the church, was the difficulty of providing two stipends out of the revenues of one 
congregation. He believed that the result of the calculations to which he had 
referred would be to show, that through making a very trifling annual payment a 
minister might look forward to entering, if God spared his life, upon a small inde- 
pendency, and that, too, at a time when such a provision was especially needed. He 
would not sit down without adverting for a moment to the decease of Mr. Chaplin. 
He could now look back upon an acquaintance with him of forty years’ duration. 
He had been especially struck with the vigour of his departed friend’s intellect, and 
with the vividness of his sympathies at an age when many persons find themselves 
utterly unable to take an active part in the duties of public life. A very short time 
before his death he received a letter from him, which showed that his sympathies with 
every public movement were as lively as those of youth. He thought this should be 
very encouraging to younger ministers ; they were discussing the propriety of making 
a provision for those who were unable, in consequence of advanced age, to perform 
active duty ; but here was their venerated friend, at seventy years of age, the pivot 
of every movement with which he was connected. They all recollected the energy 
which he displayed at the last meeting of that body in connexion with the cause 
of education: it was very delightful and encouraging to observe the way in 
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which he was suffered to finish his course. It would appear as though he had been 
almost prematurely removed from the midst of usefulness, notwithstanding his 
advanced age. 

The Rev. James SuerMan said—He could not at all reconcilehis mind to the idea 
of affording eleemosynary aid to his brethren; he was rather in favour of some 
general plan, similar to that which had been suggested by Dr. Campbell ; and he thought 
the fund now proposed to be raised might be used to assist such a plan in its general 
beneficiary operation upon ministers throughout the denomination. 

T. Pirer, Esq. said—He felt great gratification in informing the meeting that the 
machinery for carrying out their object existed in the Dissenters’ Life Assurance 
Office. It was important to remember also, that one-tenth of the profits of that 
establishment were appropriated to the relief of dissenting ministers generally who 
insured in any way whatever. He thought it was not unseasonable to remind the 
meeting that such an establishment was in active operation. 

The Rev. James GAwTHORNE said—The observations which had been made applied 
exclusively to aged ministers. More than once he had taken his pen in hand to 
write on a very painful subject,—he alluded to the many cases in which the widows 
and orphans of dissenting ministers were left in destitute circumstances. He had 
heard it remarked, that very few ministers died in London without a direct appeal 
being made to the public on behalf of their widows and orphans, and that not less 
than four or five hundred pounds had been collected in a single case. Such a sum, 
he thought, would form the basis of a valuable society. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn said—It would be open to the autumnal meeting to con- 
sider in what way the money should be appropriated. As an instance of the 
advantage of assurance, he might mention that Mr. Harry, of Broad-street, had only 
secured a policy in the Protestant Union a few weeks before he died, and his wife 
immediately entered upon an annuity in consequence. There were other cases of a 
similar kind. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMAN said—He believed it would be necessary that they should hear 
some statements throwing light upon the proceedings of the different societies in 
connexion with the Union. 

A discussion then took place as to the preferable mode of accomplishing this ; 
whether by the reading of documents, or giving viva voce reports of the*operations 
of the three societies associated with the Union. It was stated that complaints had 
been made of the time generally occupied by this part of the proceedings, and that 
on this occasion it had been thought desirable to substitute an oral address for the 
written document. 

The Rev. J. BuackBurRn called the attention of the meeting to the law of the 
Union on the subject, for the purpose of showing that it required the presentation of 
a written document in the case of each society. It having been conceded that that 
was the sense of the compacts between these societies and the Union, and that 
written documents should be laid on the table, the Rev. Dr. Matheson, on behalf of 
the Home Missionary Society, the Rev. Thomas James, on behalf of the Irish 
Evangelical Society, and the Rev. A. Wells, on behalf of the Colonial Missionary 
Society, severally addressed the assembly. The facts they recited will be found with 
the other documents when the Report is published. 

Their representations were in substance similar,—great good effected—great calls 
for extended labours—but very inadequate finances. 

The Rev. R. FLercuer, of Manchester, moved the following resolution :— 

“ That this assembly recognises the growing importance of Congregational Missions, 
in England, Ireland, and the Colonies, in the present peculiar juncture of public 
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interests and sentiments. The assembly, therefore, learns with deep regret, that 
these efforts are still enfeebled and limited by deficient pecuniary resources—and 
though the severe pressure of mercantile depression, and the numerous calls on 
religious benevolence, cannot be overlooked, yet this assembly perceives the claims of 
British Missions on the churches to be so near and strong, and the call in providence 
for self-denial and liberality in advancing the Gospel so loud, that it is constrained to 
record its judgment that strenuous efforts to increase the permanent annual income 
of the societies for British Missions are among the very first duties of the Congre- 
gational churches.” 

He said—The motion which he had proposed had his full concurrence, as he had 
no doubt it had that of the meeting. One of the objections to the Union had been 
removed by its connexion with these three important societies. | He could not but 
express his strong conviction of the importance of the Colonial Missionary Society. 
He did not believe that any money which they expended could produce more valuable 
results. The differences which existed in Ireland ought to induce them to increase 
their efforts on behalf of that Society whose operations they directed in that country. 
He rejoiced in the dissolution of the partnership which had formerly existed between 
the Irish Evangelical Society and the Congregational Union of Ireland. Both parties 
would act better separately. There was ample scope and verge enough for both, 
and he could see no necessity for collision. He hoped that in time all angry feeling 
would subside, and that the two societies would in future be able to carry on their 
operations more harmoniously and successfully than they had done hitherto. With 
regard to British Missions, the statements made by Dr. Matheson that morning, 
clearly established a necessity for increased exertions. He had one complaint, how- 
ever, to make in reference to the Home Missionary Society, namely, that its reports 
contained rather too much allusion to Puseyism. It was important to resist error ; 
but he doubted whether the most effectual way of resisting it was to make it very 
prominent. He believed that a simple statement of the labours of the missionaries 
would be a far more powerful argument than all the volumes which had been 
written against Puseyism. One word in reference to collections. His own congre- 
gation had the honour of being one of the few that adopted the practice of making 
collections every year,—he must say that he thought the success of the experiment was 
as great as could be expected. They could not suppose that a circular issuing from 
a society im London would have all the force of a Queen’s letter. They did not 
attribute to their friends such a power of centralisation, as to suppose that when 
a plan was arranged they must submit at once. Still he believed that if the plan 
was persevered in, all the churches would eventually adopt it, and it could not be 
doubted that the greatest benefits would result from its universal prevalence. 

The Rev. Ereazer Jones, of Oxford, seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. A. Frazer, of Blackburn, observed—That many of the counties supported 
home missions of their own. The county of Lancaster alone subscribed £1500 
a-year; and they hoped, in the ensuing year, to be able to raise their subscription to 
£2000. Now, although he thought they were all bound to subscribe for British 
missions, yet they were not bound to give to the three objects specified in the 
resolution. 

The CuHatrMAN hoped the meeting would allow him to say, before he put the 
resolution, that he thought it was a very modest and a very humble request, on the 
part of the Committee, to ask that, once a-year, every church should make a col- 
lection, giving the proceeds of that collection either to one society exclusively, or to 
two societies, or to the three societies connected with the Union. He hoped that all 
would leave the meeting impressed with a deep conviction of the necessity of making 
an annual collection, as suggested by the resolution. 
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The Rev. A. Weis said—He must be allowed to say that this proposal did not 
originate with London, but with the country itself. It was a proposal which, in five 
successive annual meetings, and in four successive autumnal meetings, had been una- 
nimously adopted. If their brethren complained that they left a depressing impres- 
sion by the statements which they made on this subject, all he could say was, tha 
a depressing impression was left upon their minds by the contributions which they 
received.—If they said depressing things, it was because they received depressing 
letters in answer to their applications. Nay, in many cases, they obtained no answer 
at all. He had written with great patience and care to many Independent ministers» 
whose churches had never given a penny to British Missions, and had received no 
reply whatever. 

The Rev. J. CarxiLe hoped that the omission of a formal statement of the pro- 
ceedings of these societies would not be considered as a precedent to be followed in 
future. This being clearly understood, he thought the resolution might safely be 
allowed to pass. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Delegates then proceeded to address the meeting, those from the Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland taking precedence. 

The Rev. Joun Kennepy, of Aberdeen, said—I regret exceedingly that some 
older member of the body to which I have the honour to belong has not been de- 
puted, in my stead, to visit you on this occasion, I have felt, in coming here, that 
a pastorate of little more than eight years does not entitle me to occupy this honour- 
able position. I regret, also, that I have been unable to prevail on my friend, Mr. 
Shoebotham, to take precedence on this occasion. But, Sir, we stand in an assembly 
of brethren, and in an assembly of brethren we may expect indulgence. We are 
instructed by the Congregational Union of Scotland to present to you on this occa- 
sion their fraternal congratulations, and to express the deep interest which they feel 
in all your labours of love, the deep interest which they feel in the prosperity of all 
your churches, and in the success of all your missions in England, Ireland, and the 
Colonies. We are instructed, likewise, to say that we value the deputations with 
which we have been favoured in former years so highly, that we do feel exceeding 
regret when on any occasion you are not able to send us some of your brethren. 
We regretted exceedingly, at our late Annual Meeting in Dundee, that we had not 
some brethren from the Congregational Union of England to bid us God speed in 
the name of our common Lord. Still, we were gratified by the assurance which we 
received from your Committee, of their continued Christian regard; and we were 
gratified especially by the suggestion which your Committee made, and of which 
you have heard in the Report this morning,—so much so that we very speedily and 
very enthusiastically converted it into a substantive resolution. We do expect, and 
we look forward with great satisfaction to the occasion on which that expectation 
shall be realised: we do expect a numerous deputation from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in the autumn of this year. We then propose to do 
honour to the memory of those men who stood up in the Westminster Assembly in 
defence of their liberties and of our liberties,—in defence of the liberties of the 
church of Christ in their own and in all succeeding ages. We do hold, Sir, that 
those men have not yet received due honour. We regret exceedingly, that Pres- 
byterian writers, even of our own times, can see little in the heroism and persever- 
ance of those men but infatuated obstinacy. And it is our intention, on the occasion 
to which I have referred, to associate with the celebration of the memory of these 
men the assertion of those principles which are so dear to our hearts, and with 
which we regard the best interests of our country, yea, and of the world, as most 
intimately connected. We are aware—your Report of this morning has referred to 
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the fact—that you have felt a very deep interest in the recent occurrences in Scot- 
land. I should consider it very out of place to attempt, on this occasion, to discuss 
the character and the claims of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Suffice it 
that we, in Scotland, have not failed to sympathise with the men who have done 
honour to religion and to conscience by the steps which they have taken; and if 
there have been some among us who have thought that our English brethren carried 
their sympathy a little too far—(I do not say that any of us have been of that 
opinion, )—it is because we in Scotland are, perhaps, subject to influences partly 
favourable and partly unfavourable to the formation of correct opinion with regard 
to the rights of that body. There are two aspects in which the change which has 
taken place may be regarded with unmingled satisfaction. Our brethren, who have 
recently seceded from the Established Church, are now placed in circumstances more 
favourable to the cultivation of Christian union than those which they occupied 
before. We feel this already, though not to the extent that we should desire to 
feel it. In the second place, these brethren are now placed in circumstances more 
favourable to the calm consideration of the principles and doctrines which we hold 
sacred, but on which they have heretofore looked through the false medium of their 
own false position as members of an established church. I shall not say, Sir, what 
expectations we entertain respecting the progress of right principles on important 
ecclesiastical matters; nor would it be safe, perhaps, for any man who does not 
possess the gift of prophecy to say much in reference to that subject. But of these 
two things we are satisfied, that our brethren occupy a more favourable position for 
the cultivation of Christian union, and that they occupy a more favourable position 
for the consideration of very important views of ecclesiastical polity from which they 
have hitherto been in heart and in soul estranged. For these reasons we rejoice, 
yea, and we will rejoice, in what has occurred. We have been exceedingly gratified 
with the conduct of our brethren in Scotland ; but still more gratified must we be at 
the distinct assurances contained in the Report, and adopted by the meeting, of 
your readiness to help your Scottish Independent brethren as you have already 
helped your Scottish Presbyterian brethren. We wish to keep you to your pledge. 
We have no fear that after making such a pledge you will be found unfaithful to it. 
If there has been any excess of attention to our Presbyterian brethren, we are 
willing to ascribe it to the noble generosity of the English character. But we wish 
to exercise your generosity a little further. We know that all virtues grow by 
exercise; and consequently we imagine that we shall really be doing our English 
brethren a favour by exciting their sympathy, their kindly feelings, and their 
liberality somewhat further. But there is one condition which I think you are 
entitled to impose before you give such aid as you have given to others, and it is 
this, that we really show ourselves in earnest to help ourselves. Now we hope to 
give you substantial proof of our readiness to help ourselves before we call upon you 
to furnish any assistance. Our churches in Scotland, like yours in England, and 
perhaps to a still greater extent, are depressed by chapel debts. This subject has 
been frequently discussed amongst us ; and we hope that before this year terminates 
we shall raise a sum which will be sufficient to convince our English brethren that 
we are anxious to help ourselves, and sufficient to entitle us, on Christian and 
brotherly grounds, to their co-operation and assistance. The fact ought not to be 
concealed, that those very changes in which, in some respects, we glory, are pressing 
at this moment very heavily on some of our poorer churches. It is not that the 
members of these churches have not proved true to their principles, but that a very 
considerable number of casual attendants on our places of worship, especially in 
country places, have been drawn away partly by the excitement, and partly, perhaps, 
by their ancient partiality to Presbyterianism. Thus, and thus alone, have our 
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churches in Scotland been weakened by what has taken place. There is another 
respect in which we need the sympathy and the prayers of our English brethren. 
Our late meeting in Dundee was, in most respects, very satisfactory. But we had on 
that occasion, what we never had before, a subject of deep and bitter distress. You 
will understand what I refer to when I state that a special committee, appointed at 
our anniversary meeting in Dundee, had felt themselves under the necessity of 
excluding from our theological academy nine students who had adopted sentiments 
which we regard as affecting most injuriously vital and fundamental doctrines. This 
has been to us in Scotland an occasion of very deep distress indeed ; but the decided 
steps which we have taken—taken in full harmony with our principles as Congrega- 
tionalists—I do conceive entitle us to the continued and assured confidence of our 
English brethren. We ask their confidence—we ask their prayers and their sym- 
pathy. 

The Cuarrman—Perhaps an exaggerated feeling will go out unless you mention 
the sentiments. 

The Rev. J. Kennepy —Perhaps it would be difficult to speak precisely, but I may 
in a few words give you a general idea. The doctrines referred to have respect to 
the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion. There are degrees of error, as we con- 
ceive, in the minds of the students who have been excluded; but it was not considered 
just to the body to which we belong, that we should retain in our academy any 
individuals in reference to the soundness of whose views there could be the slightest 
doubt ; and therefore we felt it necessary to adopt the decided measures to which I 
have referred. In reference to this state of things we ask your sympathy. I should, 
perhaps, state further, that most of the parties to whom I refer do deny every- 
thing like a special Divine influence properly so called. They have various modes of 
explaining it, but a special Divine influence distinct from the word, properly so called, 
they do deny. I should not, perhaps, sit down without saying, that while you 
regard the state of things in Scotland with great interest, we regard the state of 
things in England with no less interest. We see a system prevailing extensively 
amongst you which we regard as the deadly enemy of the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
also as the deadly enemy of those civil and religious liberties by which that truth is 
maintained and propagated. We do not discover anything like novelty in the system 
to which I refer. It is but the revival of an old system; it is but the development 
of elements which are embodied in the very constitution of the Church of England. 
But we conceive that this very circumstance renders the prevalence of such a system 
the more dangerous and the more to be dreaded; because it is manifest that a 
system which revives age after age, and acquires so much mastery over human 
passion and human intellect in one age after another, must have some elements in 
human nature with which it has a deep and intimate alliance, some elements from 
which it springs, to which it attaches itself, and in which it finds its strength. It is 
because we imagine that we find in human nature itself the elements of this system 
that we dread its power and its influence. We look, Sir, to our dissenting brethren 
in England as the defenders of our faith in these circumstances. We are not for- 
getful of your ancestry, your spiritual ancestry ; we believe you are endowed with an 
apostolical succession more pure and sacred than that which an episcopal church 
possesses, and we are satisfied that the God of providence, who is at the same time the 
God of our salvation, has raised up the Dissenters of England for the maintenance of 
his own truth, for the guardianship of that truth, not merely for the benefit of the 
English community, but for the benefit of the whole world. We do expect, with the 
fullest confidence, that our brethren in England will be true to themselves, and 
faithful to the truth of God, in the circumstances in which God has placed them. 
We know the difficulties which rest upon them; we are anxious to share those 
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difficulties with them. We are anxious to have them and ourselves imbued with the 
Spirit divinely inculcated when we are commanded to “ speak the truth in love.” 
We wish to have the entire body with which we fraternise, baptized with the spirit of 
love—the spirit of love to our God and Saviour, the spirit of love to His truth, and 
the spirit of love to all mankind; and then, Sir, thus morally qualified for this work, 
we wish them to speak the truth, and the whole truth, in reference to all things 
which concern the advancement of the cause of Christ, both at home and abroad. 
We feel, Sir, that our God hath called us to this end, that we may stand up as wit- 
nesses for Him in the generation to which we belong; and our most anxious and 
fervent prayer is that He, the God of all grace, may so baptize us with His Spirit, 
that we shall be found faithful to our work and faithful to our Master, so that when 
we are summoned to render our account, we may be welcomed with the joyful 
plaudit, “ Enter into the joy of your Lord.” 

The Rey. D. K. SHozrsotHam, of Dundee, said—Mr. Chairman, and Christian 
friends and brethren: You have had in the person of my esteemed colleague, a very 
complete representation of the Congregational body in Scotland. My colleague is 
the worthy son of an honoured father, whose hairs have grown grey in the service of 
his Master, and who has long been labouring in Inverness, and the Alpine regions 
round about ; and my colleague himself has been born, cradled, and educated in the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, and, though but young, has already done noble 
service to the cause. For myself, I am “ as one born out of due season.” But though 
not till lately associated with that estimable body of men, my position has given me 
advantages which perhaps even my colleague himself has not possessed. I have had 
an opportunity of looking at these men from a little distance; I beheld their charac- 
ter; they won my confidence, and drew my heart ; and since I have united myself 
with them, I have found them all that I imagined them to be. And allow me to say 
to this assembly, that I believe, for piety of disposition, for sterling excellence of 
character, for devotedness to the cause of Christ, there is not a body of men superior 
to the members of the Congregational Union of Scotland in the world. While 
various changes have been taking place around them, these men have stood firmly 
to their principles, like the rock of the ocean—the waves have been rising, but 
they have never flinched from their position. It has been our delight, and we state 
it before you with confidence, that, amid all the ecclesiastical changes which have 
taken place—changes which have tested our brethren, especially in the country 
places, to an extent which probably few here can estimate—not one of our brethren 
has been found to flinch, but they have all stood, like the beaten anvil to the stroke. 
Allow me to say, in corroboration of what has fallen from my respected colleague on 
that subject, that we did feel especially grieved, when we found that no delegation 
was to visit us in Dundee. It happens singularly in our case, that, although we have 
had our Union meetings in Dundee three distinct times, and only three in Dundee, 
yet at none of those three meetings have we had a delegation from the Union of England 
and Wales. I could not express the feeling of disappointment which rested upon all 
the brethren ; and this, coupled with some statements which had gone abroad,— 
I must let it be out-spoken—engendered something like a fear that there was some 
degree of alienation on the part of the friends in the south, from those whom we con- 
sidered their friends inthe north. Allow me, for the purpose of placing this matter 
more clearly before you, to read one or two extracts from a letter which was circu- 
lated extensively in our town, and excited no small degree of alarm. It is a letter 
which appeared in one of our Dundee papers, called The Warder. It issued from a 
respectable minister of the Free Church, and being thus openly published, it excited 
deep concern. I have marked only one or two extracts. “In order to this,” says the 
writer, “it is of infinite importance that the work so auspiciously begun should be 
followed out; that, for a time at least, there should be annual deputations to Eng- 
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land, to unfold the principles of Presbytery, to plead the cause of our missions, to 
draw closer the bonds of union between the Nonconformists in the south and the 
Free Church in the north, and to invite annual deputations from them to our General 
Assembly, that we may observe the workings of our respective systems of eccle- 
siastical polity, borrowing what is good from each other.” I beg now to read 
another extract, which is a little longer :—‘‘I may observe, that, among many 
of the Independents, and also among not a few Baptists, both ministers and 
laymen, I have found prevailing a strong conviction not only of the necessity of a 
central fund to enable them to carry the Gospel into the poorer districts of the 
country, but also of the necessity of a representative ecclesiastical authority to con- 
centrate and direct the exertions of their respective communions, and to maintain an 
effectual superintendence over ministers and congregations. At Cheltenham, after a 
short account of the constitution of our church, and the principles of procedure of 
our several courts, I ventured the observation that some of our friends in the south 
might with advantage adopt some of our ecclesiastical arrangements, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find the remark received with cheers, not only by the audience, 
but also by ministers on the platform. The same thing occurred at Gloucester. 
What an influence for good might be exercised by a general assembly representing 
the two thousand congregations of the Independents of England and Wales!” Now, 
Mr. Chairman, we could very well understand, from the acknowledged character of 
English feeling and English generosity, that they would come forward and aid the 
Free Church party in their struggles; but we were not prepared to hear that party 
say, On coming back from England, that you had not only given them your money, 
but that you had parted with your principles. I am desired to state that the name 
of the writer of this letter is Mr. Roxborough; he is one of the leading ministers of 
the Free Church in Dundee. I would just say that our coming to this meeting to- 
day, and having some free conversation with you about Free Church matters, has 
given us an impression that, in some respects, arising from causes which we cannot 
explain, there has been a mistake here. I beg, therefore, through you, Sir, to ask 
this meeting whether my respected colleague and myself are not authorised to go 
back to the distant north and say that there is no defection from Congregationalism ? 
(This appeal was answered by enthusiastic and reiterated cheers.) Brethren, that 
cheer is enough. We will attempt to embody it in our hearts and echo it in the 
north. I do not wish to trespass longer upon your time: [ beg to thank you for the 
attention with which you have received our communications. Be assured that there 
is a deep feeling of fraternal regard existing in the minds of the brethren in the 
north towards the brethren in the south; in fact, we wish the two bodies to be 
considered as one. I am requested by Mr. Wells to state, with rather more particu- 
larity, the objects of the meeting proposed to be held during the summer. In point 
of fact, I am hardly prepared, and I do not think the brethren in Scotland are yet 
fully prepared to realise all the objects which we suppose will be accomplished by 
that meeting. The news was so good, so delightful, so cheering, it took us by 
surprise; and I believe we have not had sufficient time to concoct all the measures 
which it may be desirable to embrace. You will smile when I tell you that there 
was a feeling prevalent amongst some of our friends that, although we were to have 
no deputation from England, yet the Free Church party were to have a deputation at 
their annual assembly. But as soon as we received the Secretary’s communication 
of this noble offer, it was immediately responded to. Allow me to say, that the design 
is not only to have a meeting in Edinburgh, but a meeting in Glasgow, and a meeting 
in Dundee, and my colleague, I am sure, will put in his claim for a meeting in Aber- 
deen. Our great object is to give due prominence to Congregational principles, and 
to make known that our friends in England and our friends in Scotland are not going 
to succumb to another invasion of Presbytery across the borders. 
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The Rev. A. Kine, of Cork, then addressed the assembly on behalf of the 
Congregational Union of Ireland. After one or two preparatory observations, he 
proceeded to say—l have, first, Mr. Chairman, to present to you and to this meeting 
the fraternal regards and the sincere congratulations of the ministers and churches 
assembled as the Congregational Union of Ireland, whom I have been instructed to 
represent on this occasion. Though few and feeble, we deeply sympathise in your 
movements. Time was, when a member of the Irish Congregational Union might 
have felt some hesitation in avowing his sympathy with his brethren in this country ; 
but we now know, that we should not be justified in condemning men because on 
scriptural principles they refuse to merge Christ’s supremacy in a political abuse and 
political oppression, carried on in the name of religion. Permit me to say, that our 
position in Ireland has been rendered increasingly critical, because our former 
friends, who are now become our foes, understand that we do thus sympathise with 
you in England. Our body generally, throughout the country, is at this hour suffer- 
ing from the exhibition of prejudice, and the manifestation of bitter and hostile 
feeling, elicited by explicit announcements of our entire and thorough concurrence 
in the great principles which you maintain, and which you are pledged, in the name 
and strength of Christ, to carry out to the fullest extent. Geologists inform us, that 
Ireland is an older country than England. Perhaps, if we might judge by the 
strange way in which many things have grown wild and run to seed there, it might 
be supposed to be a little too old. But, however that may be, we, the Congrega- 
tionalists of Ireland, have very modestly to remind you, that we are your seniors. 
The Congregational Union of Ireland was formed, if I am not mistaken, before that 
of England. It commenced in the year 1829; it was formed on the model of the 
Scottish Congregational Union, chiefly for the purpose of extending and sustaining 
missionary operations in Ireland, in connexion with our churches, and based on our 
denominational principles. I need not detain you, by dwelling on the various events 
which have, from time to time, aroused against us the prejudice and opposition of 
various religious bodies in Ireland, nor need I refer to those recent events which 
have chequered and modified the course of our Union. I shall, however, to prevent 
any misapprehension, make an explicit statement for myself and the institution 
which I represent, which will, I hope, receive the candid attention of all the brethren 
present. With regard to the differences which exist between the Congregational 
Union of Ireland, and the Irish Evangelical Society, various misapprehensions have 
prevailed, which, in the way in which they have sometimes been manifested, have, I 
think, acted prejudicially to the interests of both countries. I hope that these 
misapprehensions, and the injudicious exhibition of them, which has occurred on 
both sides, will, by this meeting, be brought to a final termination. In the name of 
the Congregational Union of Ireland, I may say, that we desire no monopoly in the 
superintendence of missionary operations in connexion with our principles in Ireland. 
We do not desire the destruction of the Irish Evangelical Society. We do not 
desire, by any statement that we may make of our own claims, to prejudice its 
interests. I have been informed by persons deeply interested in the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, that in places where our claims have been put forth, instead of the 
Irish Evangelical Society having been injured, it has to a great extent been benefited 
— its resources have actually been increased; and the cause of this is very obvious. 
The more the case of Ireland is understood, the more those who value Con- 
gregational principles will feel, that not a thousandth part of what ought to 
have been done has, in fact, been done, to win the affections and enlighten the 
minds of the Irish people. It has been remarked by our friend Mr. Fletcher, 
that there is ample scope in Ireland for the operations of both societies. That 
is precisely my own view. I believe the Committee of the Irish Evangelical 
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Society would be very well warranted in expressing, if not hostility, an opinion 
in opposition to ours, did we take measures, or put forth statements, calcu- 
lated to impugn their character, or to create a prejudice against them. Having 
made this frank avowal, I submit that we may at least claim a reciprocity of such 
sentiments. I believe that if we attempt to injure the interests of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, we shall pursue a suicidal policy ; I believe, on the other hand, that 
if the Irish Evangelical Society recognises any movement, or sanctions any expres- 
sion, calculated to shake the confidence of Christians in England and Ireland in the 
Committee and Agents of the Irish Congregational Union, they will, so far as 
Ireland is concerned, to a great extent, stultify themselves. We wish to institute no 
comparisons which are not honourable between our own Society and the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society ; but we who labour on the spot feel that a very solemn responsibility 
has devolved upon us. We feel that by circumstances, over which we have had no 
control,—first, by the neutral character of the Irish Evangelical Society before it 
became denominational ; secondly, by the change which took place when it became 
denominational ; and, thirdly, by the dissolution of the compact made at Liverpool,— 
we have been placed ina position of deep responsibility, from which we cannot, with 
a clear conscience, retire. I believe that there is at the present time a feeling in 
Ireland in reference to Congregational principles, which will, if we do not fail to 
improve it, aid us in their dissemination in that country. I hope that these frank 
avowals of our views and our wishes will be thoroughly understood, and calmly 
considered, by our friends of the Irish Evangelical Society ; that neither party will 
be so magnetised to its own institution as not to allow the heart to move with the 
other; but that both will feel, that their common object is best promoted when they 
endeavour, so far as they can, to aid and encourage one another. With your per- 
mission, Sir, I would venture very respectfully to submit, that the passage in the 
Report, to which Mr. Carlile called our attention, might be modified in such a man- 
ner as to prevent that misunderstanding which I think, in its present shape, it would 
be likely to create. I have no suspicion whatever, that the gentleman who drew up 
that document intended to convey the impression which Mr. Carlile appears to have 
received from it; but I do submit, that if it goes forth in its present shape, it 
will be liable to misapprehension. If the ministers and churches throughout 
this country perceive any expression which they think unwarrantably severe 
in reference to our Union, they will blame the Irish Evangelical Society; 
they will say— These men in London want to have all power in their own 
hands.” If we in Ireland should be asked for explanation, we shall be compelled 
to give it; and the friends on both sides will thus be embroiled in a useless and 
injurious controversy. I would beg respectfully to submit, that instead of the 
equivocal expressions contained in the Report, some such sentiments as those which 
my honoured friend, Dr. Wardlaw, and our equally esteemed and honoured friend, 
Mr. James, have penned respecting it, should be inserted. Mr. James says, 
speaking of the two societies, “They now make their separate appeals to the 
liberality of the British public, and are both entitled to its support. Having 
lately advocated the cause of the Irish Evangelical Society, I now as cordially 
recommend the Irish Congregational Union.” Now all I desire is, that the 
Committees of the two Societies should express themselves in the spirit and tenor of 
these testimonials. And, let me add, that except where bad feelings have arisen 
on other grounds, there is no difficulty in harmonising the operations of the two 
Societies. Why only a short time before I left Ireland, I received a pressing 
invitation from an agent of the Irish Evangelical Society, to preach a half-yearly 
sermon for the support of the cause, and I pledged myself to do so. I hope this will 
convince you that it is quite possible for the two Societies to co-operate. I may say 
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that I am peculiarly qualified, from my position in that country, to give an opinion 
on this subject. I am not the agent of a society; I am the pastor of one of the few 
self-sustained churches in Ireland, and therefore I am anxious to give my support to 
that society which I think best adapted to diffuse Congregational principles; and 
although I have identified myself with the Congregational Union, I pledge myself to 
refrain from any thing and every thing which can be construed into an act of hostility, 
unless it be extorted from us by explanations demanded at our hands. And, beloved 
brethren, did you fully understand the condition of Ireland, you would all agree with 
me that it is worse than a waste of time to allow any difference of opinion on this 
point to keep us back from vigorous efforts to enlighten and save the people of that 
country. Look at the social phenomena which now present themselves in Ireland. 
The members of the Established Church are trembling, lest their favourite principle 
should be extended, lest the olive-branch of peace should be held out by the 
Government to the Romish priesthood in the shape of endowments; and the Romish 
priesthood, whether with hearty feelings I do not say, but at all events with the 
hearty concurrence of their flocks, are declaring that they will not accept that olive- 
branch. Now, I ask you, whether, in such a condition of society, the Roman 
Catholic body going far beyond the limits which the priests would prescribe to them, 
and, as the advocates of the voluntary principle, acting to a great extent on the great 
essential principle of Protestantism, the right of private judgment—I ask you, 
whether the Irish Congregationalists should allow their time and energies to be 
wasted in disputes, instead of seeking to save the mass of the people from the 
superstitions in which they are kept? It would appear this morning that you have 
yourselves been misunderstood. You see when you give Scotchmen too much 
money, they immediately come to the conclusion that there is something wrong. 
Our Scotch brethren have put in a very strong claim for money; take care, lest by 
giving them too much, you should lead them to misunderstand the cause. Now I 
promise you that if you give to Ireland ten times, nay, a hundred times, more than 
you have ever done, instead of leading us to accuse you of having become Presby- 
terian, it will act as a practical illustration of Independency to many who do not now 
understand it. Support the Irish Evangelical Society;—you have never given it half 
enough. Support the Irish Congregational Union ;—it is, in one sense, a Home 
Missionary Society. It has nine missionaries engaged in the missionary work ; it has 
a college for the education of missionaries under its care; it has wide spheres of 
missionary labour ; its agents have, I maintain, made themselves understood by the 
Roman Catholic population ; they have access to that population, they have elicited 
responses from them, and it would bea crime black and deep in the Congregationalists 
of Ireland, if they were not to endeavour to disseminate Congregational principles. 
I hope that my warmth will be excused. Having had my soul filled with emotions, 
which have been produced, not by distant rumours of what exists in Ireland, nor by 
cold calculations upon abstract principles in my study, but by preaching in the open 
air in almost every large town in Ireland; having lost caste amongst the Protestants 
of nearly all denominations, including some of my own, for venturing to take 
advantage of the liberality of Roman Catholics to publish your principles in their 
organs ; having extorted pledges from Roman Catholic editors, which bind their body 
at this hour to unite in appeal to all the Roman Catholic countries in Europe, in 
favour of your principles ; having stood on a large platform, in company with Roman 
Catholic priests, and uttered sentiments, which, though they must have sapped the 
very foundation of their system, they have been compelled to cheer, lest they 
should lose all the influence they possessed with their people: speaking from 
all this experience, my belief is, that as Ireland was the last country in 
Europe to recognise the supremacy of the pope, so, if English and Irish 
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Congregationalists are faithful to their trust, and act out their principles, 
Ireland may be the first popish country to throw off her slavish submission 
to the supremacy of Rome, and to assert the freedom and the rights of a free 
people. I believe there are, at the present time, movements in Ireland which 
warrant this almost prophetic conclusion. I shall add but very few words as to the 
present condition of our Union. Our plans are, as I have already intimated, mo- 
delled chiefly on those of the Scottish Congregational Union. Our new college 
contains nine young brethren, who are preparing for the ministry; arrangements 
were made at our last annual conference, for securing to them the advantages offered 
by the University. Our friend, Dr. Urwick, who has long been a theological tutor, 
gives his services gratuitously ; the secretaryship is also conducted without expense, 
so that our funds are entirely devoted to the support of our missionary agents and 
our college. I may also state, that our management is above suspicion, and in 
some respects, I think, it is superior to your own. No man, receiving a penny of the 
funds, has anything to do with our Committee; our committee is appointed at a 
public meeting of the society. I do not mean to say that you are astray on this 
point; but I do venture to submit, that we in Ireland are more clearly and unmis- 
takeably on the side of the democratic principle even than you are. Allow me to say, 
in conclusion, that I trust the appeals made on behalf of the Irish Evangelical 
Society and the Congregational Union will be heartily responded to. Your mission 
in England is most important; but do not forget the degradation of your fellow- 
subjects in Ireland. Beloved friends, your principles are thoroughly understood in 
Ireland. There is more of voluntaryism in connexion with the Established Church in 
Ireland, than in connexion with the Established Church in England. There is now a 
thorough conviction prevailing, that, unless the Independents set the example to all 
other bodies, such is the political state of Ireland, and such is the social relations of 
the different religious denominations, that the Government, whether it be Whig or 
Tory, will not only tax you to put down the Repealers, but also give a very large 
endowment to the Roman Catholic priests, to bribe them into a compromise with 
the system against which they have so long been protesting. If you would save the 
empire and the Christian name from this stigma, and this revival of the old papal 
supremacy, and especially if you would enlighten and save a nation, emerging from 
the darkness of ages, I entreat you, in the name of God, in the name of the prin- 
ciples of Independency, and in the name of my country, to make more vigorous 
efforts, and more liberal contributions, than you have ever yet done for the dissemi- 
nation of Congregational principles in Ireland. 

The Rev. Mr. GAwrHorne would be glad to know whether it was intended 
that the passage in the Report to which Mr. King had alluded should be expunged. 

The Rev. T. James said—In the few remarks which he had made, he had most 
studiously avoided all reference to the points of dispute between the two societies, 
and he regretted that their esteemed friend should have adverted to them. With 
reference to the passage in the Report, he held in his hand documents which would 
sustain every word which it contained on that subject. He must say, on behalf of 
the Irish Evangelical Society, that throughout the whole of their proceedings, they 
had both felt and displayed a most deep and anxious solicitude for combined action 
on behalf of Ireland, amongst the Congregationalists of both countries. 

The Rev. J. A. James must confess that he regretted the introduction of this 
topic in the Report. He had been from the first rather awkwardly situated in this 
matter. There was his brother on his left with one ear at command, and 
there was Dr. Urwick on his right with the other ear at command, and good 
Rowland Hill said that the etymology of “bother” was “both ears.” He was 
determined, however, to maintain his independence. He loved both societies, and he 
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had given proof of his love to both. It so happened that he had been instrumental 
in sending one agent from their college to the Irish Congregational Union, and 
another to the Irish Evangelical Society ; and it happened further that the two agents 
were brothers, not only as being fellow-students, but by birth. Now, as both these 
Societies could not live if they went on quarrelling, he (Mr. James) had determined 
to stand by the survivor. He did think that the two Societies were never more dis- 
posed to act harmoniously than they were at that moment; and he felt confident 
that what had taken place in that meeting, would tend rather to accelerate than 
to retard the establishment of friendly relations. The Irish Evangelical Society was 
the child of the Union; it belonged to themselves, and they ought not to suffer it to 
die away. The Congregational Union had its own peculiar advantages; it was on 
the spot, and on that ground it might be supposed to know something of the circum- 
stances of Ireland. Let there be nothing arising out of that meeting but what was 
good for both; and what was good for both must be good for Ireland. 

The CuarrmMan said—He did hope that, after the good feeling, as well as the 
good resolutions, which had been expressed on both sides, there would be a disposi- 
tion to unite, and to guard against the recurrence of disputes. He trusted that Mr. 
King would not exact a promise, that any alteration should be made in the Report, 
but that he would be satisfied with its being left to the honour and good feeling of 
the Committee, either to modify it or not, as, upon calm reflection, might seem to 
them best. 

The Rev. Mr. Kino cordially concurred in what had fallen from Mr. James, and 
rejoiced in the prospect of a better understanding in future. He did not feel, how- 
ever, that he had any right to urge the Committee to adopt his suggestion. That 
suggestion he had made as much from a fear lest the Committee of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society should be misunderstood, as to prevent the remarks from injuring the 
Irish Congregational Union. 

The Rev. James SuHerman, of Surrey Chapel, proposed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“ That this assembly has welcomed with great affection and respect the delegates 
from the Congregational Unions of Scotland and Ireland ; and as the Congregational 
Union has so cordially adopted the suggestion of this Committee, as explained in the 
Report this day read, for holding special meetings, at which to consider and publish 
declarations in support of Congregational principles at the present ecclesiastical 
crisis in that kingdom, this assembly entirely approving of the design, and anticipat- 
ing great advantages from it, respectfully requests its Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Burder, 
with the Rev. J. A. James, and the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, to attend such meetings, as 
delegates from this Union.” 

He hoped that after the remarks which had been made, the Committee would give 
them some reason to believe, that the document would not go forth in its present 
shape. 

The Rev. Joun Morison, D.D., in seconding the resolution, said — He was sure 
they were all deeply indebted to the deputations for the life which they had thrown 
into the proceedings. He hoped their friends from Scotland would not in future 
be ander any apprehension that the Free Church deputations had converted the 
Congregationalists of England to Presbyterianism. With all respect for their brethren 
in Scotland, he must say that when they knew the English Congregationalists better 
they would not imagine that such a transitory intercourse as the brethren of the 
Free Church had with them could produce so marvellous a change in their principles. 
With respect to the worthy minister whose letter had been referred to, he thought 
he must have mistaken the good-natured irony of the Cheltenham meeting for a 
leaning towards Presbyterianism. He trusted, however, that none of those who had 
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treated the Free Church deputations in a friendly manner were disposed to withdraw 
from them their countenance. They had always held them to be unsound upon the 
principle of an establishment; they did not believe that they had yet got right on that 
subject. They had also held them to be a little loose in their notions with respect to 
communion, and it would be marvellous indeed if they had undergone such a change 
as not to be stil] a little loose. But he hoped that no unkind feeling would exist 
in their bosoms. He did not think their proper position was to stand as a spiritual 
police over the Free Church of Scotland; they would do far more good by treating 
them with kindnesss and forbearance. If one man amongst them occasionally wrote 
a foolish letter, such as that which had been read to them that morning, let them 
not suppose that the whole Free Church party was chargeable with the proselyting 
spirit. He was afraid that if they considered the matter in that light, they would 
cause other members of the Free Church party to write letters in defence of those 
views ; and the effect of that would probably be to keep them twenty years longer in 
their errors. Many things, and, amongst others, the persecution of the heritors, had 
done them good; let us not do anything to hinder the progress of truth in their 
minds. With regard to their friends the Congregationalists coming amongst them 
to plead their cause, they had been welcomed when they came before, and he felt 
sure that they would be welcomed again. They had not bartered away their love 
for them by what they had done for others. He trusted there would be no more 
misunderstanding or unkindly feeling between the Irish Evangelical Society and the 
Congregational Union of Ireland. For his own part, he must say he had never 
sympathised in the misunderstanding. If two such bodies could not continue to 
co-operate and act together, then it became them to give the right hand of fellow- 
ship to both, to wish success to both, and to help both in the work in which they 
were engaged. That was the cause which he had himself pursued. He hoped that 
nothing of a hostile character would appear in the Report. As no attack was meant, 
he thought the Committee could have no difficulty in modifying it so as to meet the 
wishes of all parties. 

The Rev. A. Wetts said—It was much easier for brethren to be all of one mind in 
the excitement of a meeting like that, than when they were collecting facts in a 
committee-room. He pledged himself, however, so far as it could be done in com- 
mittee, to add a note to the Report ; to put into that note the love which they had 
been working up in that meeting, and to smooth the rough places in the passage in 
question. He thought he might say, on behalf of his brethren of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, and the Committee of the Congregational Union, that nothing 
which they could do should be left undone to preserve and promote harmony. 

The Rev. Dr. BenNetTY’ said—He thought a note added to the Report would have 
a most mischievous effect, as it would call attention to the paragraph. 

The Rev. J. BLackBuRN appealed to the meeting, whether it would be right, as a 
matter of order, to mutilate the Report after having formally adopted it? The eye 
was more critical than the ear; he had looked at the passage in question, and he did 
not think it fairly bore the construction which some gentlemen had given to it. 
There was no reflection upon any one; but they were bound, as a Committee, to say 
something of the Irish Evangelical Society, with which the Union was affiliated. 

The Rev. T. James hoped the meeting would give a little credit to the officers of 
the Society. The document had been most carefully framed. 

The Rev. A. Wetts said, it was impossible to deny to such a meeting as that the 
right of cancelling a passage in the Report if they pleased; and they must all think 
it better to put a part of the Report in the fire, than to allow it to cause dispute. 

At the request of the meeting, the passage in question was again read from the 
Report. At the conclusion, 
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The Rev. J. A. James said—He thought the introduction of one or two words 
would obviate all the difficulty. 

The Rev. A. Weis said—His entire creed in reference to this matter might be 
put into a very few words. The proper persons to spread the church in Ireland 
were the persons who dwelt in Ireland. But there happened to be in this country 
churches which were able to raise £3000 for that object, and it did not seem to him 
well to put the administration of £3000 per annum in the hands of so small a body of 
ehurches. It was, he thought, of the utmost importance that such a sum of money 
should not be administered in a manner which might endanger liberty and good 
brotherhood. Otherwise he saw no reason whatever why the Irish Evangelical So- 
ciety should exist at all, any more than that there should be a society in England for 
carrying on missions in Scotland, when their Scottish brethren were in sufficient 
strength and numbers to administer themselves all the money which could be raised 
for that purpose. But he would rather a hundred times that the passage were 
cancelled and burnt, than that there should be any risk of their getting into a con- 
troversy about it. He dared say there was no difference of sentiment on the subject 
after all. They all thought that there must be an Irish Evangelical Society, and 
that they must endeavour to support; they all thought, also, that the Irish churches 
ought to endeavour to spread the Gospel in their own country. 

The Rev. Mr. Kine said—That, as the representative of the Irish Congregational 
Union, he should go away with entire satisfaction if Mr. James’s suggestion were 
adopted by the meeting. He thought both Societies would be perfectly safe in the 
hands of their friends, after what had been said. He could not express a hope that 
a delegate would be sent to the approaching meeting of the Irish Congregational 
Union in June. 

The CuairMan, in proceeding to put the resolution, said—He felt himself in a 
peculiar position, as his name happened to be one of those inserted as members of 
the Deputation to Scotland. He hoped he would not be considered unpledging 
himself thus suddenly to embark in so responsible a mission, as he might come to 
the opinion that he would injure the cause by occupying the place of a more able 
representative of the Union. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Prayer was then offered; after which the meeting adjourned until Friday morning 
at nine o’clock 

A cold collation was as usual provided in the Congregational Library, to which 
most of the ministers and delegates repaired, and where they continued in the enjoy- 
ment of most fraternal intercourse till the hour arrived when the Annual Meeting 
of the Irish Evangelical Society was held in Finsbury Chapel. 


(The conclusion of these proceedings will appear in July.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONFERENCE, 


Tue remarks which we considered it our duty to offer on this scheme in our last 
number, have been received by some of its supporters in a manner for which we 
were scarcely prepared. The character of these remarks was justly described to be 
“half protest, half apology.” We merely wished to vindicate ourselves and others 
against charges which we presumed were made in ignorance, and to prevent any 
such misconception of the conference, as might lead to the supposition, that it 
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really represented the opinions of the larger portion of the body to which we belong. 
Yet this “ half protest, half apology,’ has since, by the same party, been described 
“as a calumnious attack upon the conference itself.” We do not feel that any reply 
is due to those who have in this style commented on our observations; but we think 
it may be due to our readers, to present to them some confirmation of those state- 
ments, the truth of which has been called in question. 

No reference was made to the number of the members of the conference, when it 
was said that comparatively a small number of persons had sought to monopolise 
the public press. The truth of this statement is admitted by the confession, that 
the rule was adopted of excluding all communications adverse to the conference. 
We do not see that this course is in the least justified by the recrimination, which 
we believe to be without any ground, that those who objected to the conference 
desired for themselves a similar monopoly. In respect to the proportion of Congre- 
gationalists who support the conference, and who dissent from it, this is a numeri- 
cal question very easily solved. Notwithstanding the novel device of gaining 
representatives from fractions of congregations, only about one-tenth of our congre- 
gations in London, and about one-twentieth of our congregations in the country, had 
any connexion with this conference. We know not how, when this was evident, it 
could be said, that, in giving “earnest co-operation to the Anti-State-Church Con- 
ference,” there was nothing more than “the maintaining and promulgating the 
general principles of the whole body of Protestant Dissenters.” 

The mixed character of the conference appeared to be allowed at first by a writer, 
who designated our objections, as “ Pharisaic prudery.” We objected to an asso- 
ciation of Christians, Socinians, and men of no religion, for the promotion of the- 
right government of the church of Christ, because it seemed to us, that the character 
of the members of such an association would determine the character of the means 
to be employed; and that such co-operation, therefore, would necessarily involve 
inconsistency. Yet the same writer afterwards blames us, for not more correctly 
understanding its constitution. He asks where we find “ provision made for the 
admission of Socinians?” ‘ Was it not,” he says “the evident design of those who 
framed this constitution to secure a conference entirely composed of religious men ?” 
In reply to this question, we beg to give an extract from another writer, who is, we 
imagine, of equal authority on this subject. After adverting to the objection of 
some, that the declaration required of delegates concerning the kingly authority of 
our Lord Jesus Christ was designed to exclude Socinians, he proceeds :—“On the 
part of the executive committee, we make bold to affirm, with the utmost emphasis, 
that no such result was intended, none such was anticipated, or wished for, or con- 
templated in any other light, than as one to be deprecated.” ‘“ Sure we are, that 
however here and there sectarian bitterness may display itself, the overwhelming 
majority of those who favour the present aggressive movement against state- 
churches, are anxious to include in their ranks all classes of religionists, who are 
willing to commit truth to the sole support of the voluntary principle.” This is 
honestly explicit ; there can be no mistake. The first of these writers says, that 
“ men of no religion are little likely to take an interest in the object of the con- 
ference ;” 
congregations, or by any Socinian societies, or by any meeting of the friends of 
religious liberty. The other writer most candidly and correctly states,—* It is doubt- 
less true, that many individuals, who have no sympathy with Christianity, would 
gladly lend a hand in the overthrow of state-churches, were it only to secure the 
political advantages which would thence accrue.’”” And yet of our statement, that 
according to its constitution, the conference was to consist of Christians, Socinians, 
and men of no religion, it is said, ‘a fouler calumny never disgraced the columns 


and therefore, he concludes, such would not be chosen by any part of our 
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of a public journal.” We are told, that few Socinians and men of no religion were 
present at the conference. Does not this prove, that “the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light ?” 

We thought the political character of the conference was made sufficiently evident 
by such statements as these, ‘We are anxious to avail ourselves of every political 
weapon which Christianity does not forbid, to work out the deliverance of the 
church from civil bondage.” It is placed beyond dispute by the scheme of organ- 
isation which the conference has adopted. One of its objects is there stated to be, 
“ Tke promotion of the return to Parliament, wherever practicable, of men of known 
integrity and ability, conversant with the principles of this society.” We presume, 
if our churches are to form an organisation to interfere in the election of members 
of Parliament, that this will be “ to use Christian churches for the promotion of poli- 
tical objects.” And if we “avail ourselves of every political weapon to work out the 
deliverance of the church,” is not this “ to employ worldly influence for the advance- 
ment of Christian objects?” And yet we are told the conference no more designs 
these things, than “to navigate steam-boats upon the Birmingham Railway, and to 
run coaches and four upon the Bridgewater canal.” This to us is a great mystery. 
What good the conference designs, or what it is likely to accomplish, it is not easy 
to declare. We cannot tell to what class of religionists the writer may belong, who 
says, “It may confidently be affirmed, that there was no more room for the intru- 
sion of men of no religion into this conference, than into the communion of our 
most orthodox and best-conducted churches.” We beg to inform him, that what- 
ever may be the practice of his friends, the churches of our order do not receive 
Socinians, nor the representatives of any hundred persons in the congregation, nor 
the elect of public meetings. To our readers, we need not state, that the Congre- 
gational Magazine never has been, and never will be, backward in the Christian 
advocacy of Dissenting principles. But it would not be in consistency with itself, 
its cause, or its friends, if it were to adopt any other course. The statement that 
the Editor of the Congregational Magazine, in objecting to the conference, expressed 
but the sentiments of an individual; and that the Editor of the Christian Witness 
in supporting the conference, expressed the real sentiments of the Congregational 
body, displays an entire ignorance of our affairs. Our respected friend, the Editor 
of the Christian Witness, has given testimony on this subject, which is quite 
conclusive. In the number for February: he says, “ About the policy of this con- 
ference, men of equal worth and wisdom are very much divided. In our pastoral 
character we will, at the proper time, act upon our own convictions; but we will 
commit the Christian Witness to nothing to which the Congregational Union is 
not committed.” But to this conference the Congregational Union has not given 
the slightest aid, encouragement, or approval. 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


A pressure of other matter compelled us to omit, in the two last numbers, our 
short summary of events, but the kind remonstrances of several friends on the omis- 
sion have induced us again to occupy the post of observation. 

The intelligence from Cuina is chiefly interesting to commercial men, though the 
kindly bearing of the native authorities inspires hope that the missionaries of the 
Gospel will be permitted, without interruption, to prosecute their labours. 

BritisH Inpta has been the scene and the subject of deeply interesting events. 
The unsettled state of Gwalior, and its peculiar position in the midst of our posses- 
sions, induced Lord Ellenborough to interfere, and invade the territory of Sindia 
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with a formidable army. Two sanguinary battles were fought at Maharajpoor and 
Punniar, in the presence of the Governor-General ; and though victory attended our 
arms, yet it was purchased by a frightful sacrifice of human life. The dispatches of his 
lordship were in his characteristic style, promising bronze “ stars” and triumphal 
monuments. Whilst he was so occupied, enemies to his government at home, much 
more formidable than the Mahrattas, were resolutely engaged in subverting his 
power ; and the Court of Directors recalled his lordship, by the exercise of their 
constitutional anthority, though strongly opposed by the Home government. Never 
has such an event occurred before in the history of British India; and the thoughtful 
Christian will see in this sudden overthrow, the just retribution of the Supreme 
Ruler, whose honour was so far forgotten by the author of the idolatrous proclama- 
tion about the gates of Somnauth. “They that honour me I will honour, but they 
who despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” 

Sir Henry Hardinge has been appointed to succeed him, and it is gratifying to 
observe that, at the splendid inauguration banquet given by the Court of Directors, 
Sir Robert Peel said that he desired such a government for India as would ultimately 
recommend “the doctrines of Christianity, not by vexatious interference with the 
religious tenets and principles of other nations, but by the blessings of a mild and 
beneficial rule on the great principles of the Christian religion.” Only thirty years 
ago it required the united strength of the earnest Christians of this country to extort 
from the government permission to send a missionary to India! A blessed change 
since then, truly ! 

Turkey has witnessed the partial revival of the spirit of Mahometan intolerance 
and fanaticism, under the present government, which has required the united influ- 
ence of France and England to restrain. 

The kingdom of Greece has passed through a bloodless revolution, and secured 
by wise and peaceful counsels a constitutional government, which looks well on paper, 
and promises civil but not religious liberty. 

Affairs in Iraty are very critical, especially in the Church States. The govern- 
ment is in the hands of ecclesiastics, and the people do not like to be ruled by priests. 
An edict has been published at Rome, announcing that new and very great dangers 
threaten the church, and ordering prayers to the Virgin, &c. Russia has a bitter 
grudge against the Vatican, for the protocol of the Pope respecting Poland; and it 
is supposed the intrigues of that country have much to do with present difficulties. 
Austria is likely to occupy the Church States, and France will probably demand 
another intervention of Ancona, and to share in the protectorate of Austria. 

Whilst affairs look so dark for the papacy in its own dominions, they appear to 
have brightened a little in Spain ; the queen-mother having pledged all her influ- 
ence to restore the relations of that court with the see of Rome. Some of the exiled 
prelates have also returned ; and, under the iron hoof of a military usurpation, the 
liberties of the people are trodden down, and the hopes of the church revive. 

Ecclesiastical affairs are at this hour the elements of contention all the world 
over. 

The diet of SwrrzERLANp is troubled about the restoration of the suppressed 
convents of Argovie; and such is the violence of parties that civil war is threatened. 

France is much disturbed by the same questions. The claims of the clergy to 
educate the people have been urged in the Chambers and by the prelates upon the 
king even in a congratulatory address, which provoked Louis Philippe to give them 
a tart reply. 

The Unirep States or America are not exempted from trouble from the same 
element. Not content with entire freedom from state interference in religious 
matters, the meddling priests of Rome in that country have used the Irish Catholic 
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emigrants, who are naturalised to act as a party in elections, to further their eccle- 
siastical views, till a reaction has been produced by the formation of “a native 
American” party. These have unhappily come into frightful collision in the city of 
Philadelphia, which has been the scene of a riot in which fourteen persons were 
killed and thirty-eight wounded ; two Catholic churches were burned, a large school, 
priests’ houses, &c., and property destroyed to the amount of perhaps 250,000 
dollars. These are deplorable scenes in the peaceful old city of William Penn, and 
show how fearful a thing it is to excite the passions of a mob with religious 
animosities. 

At Home there appears to be a lull come over the public mind, so that public 
affairs proceed without much excitement. The Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, which 
might be called a bill to endow heresy at the expense of crthodox founders, has, strange 
to say, been brought into parliament by a Conservative government, and has passed 
the House of Lords. Most vigorous efforts are being made to resist it in the Com- 
mons, and a most harmonious and energetic meeting was held in Exeter Hall on 
the 29th ult. against it, which exhibited a most hearty and generous union of 
evangelical Christians of all denominations against this unrighteous measure. 
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Favours have been received from— 

Rev. Drs. Redford—Vaughan—J. P. Smith—and Reed. 

Rev. Messrs. J. D. Morell—G. B. Johnson—B. H. Kluht—J. Jennings—W. Jack- 
son—T. Milner—A. J. Morris—D. E. Ford—T. Wallis—T. Colman—S. Thodey— 
T. Haynes—J. Bounsall. 

Sir J. B. Williams. 

Messrs. Fairbrother—R. Townsend—G. Johnson—A Cambridgeshire Minister. 

Mr. Johnson’s hints are not suited to our work. 

The crowded state of our pages compels us to omit an account of the meeting to 
found an Asylum for Infant Orphans on catholic principles. 

A Cambridgeshire Minister is much mistaken if he supposes that the Congrega- 
tional Ministers in London stand alone in their disapproval of the Anti-State Church 
Conference. Wecan assure him that the article of which he complains has received 
the warm approval of the most influential Independent ministers throughout the 
country. We shall endeavour to comply with the wish he expresses on another 
subject, and are happy to find that the articles are deemed interesting. 
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